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SOME STRANGE SAINTS 


NE of the most curious lines of research in hagiology is 

the study of saints who never existed. There are several of 
these still recorded in the Roman Breviary, and still adored by 
pious Catholics. It is not a matter of deliberate invention, 
probably, in any instance—a fact which has a bearing upon 
the growth of popular tradition generally. There is always to 
begin with some survival of an earlier cult, or some misunder- 
standing of a recorded fact, which has later been elaborated 
by an undisciplined fancy. 

Thus there are some examples where a pagan deity appears 
to have merged into a medieval saint. It was natural enough, 
when Christianity triumphed over the old religion, to convert 
pagan shrines into Christian sanctuaries, but when a temple 
of Apollo becomes the church of St. Apollinaris, and a temple 
of Quirinus the church of St. Quirino, and what used to be the 
forum Martis is the site of the church of St. Martina, and so 
on, one cannot but suspect that such saints are merely the 
ghosts of the ancient gods. Apart from such examples as 
these, there is no doubt that saints occasionally inherited some 
of the titles and attributes of pagan deities. It has been 
remarked that the first traces of the cult of the Virgin are 
found at Ephesus, which was a centre of the worship of 
Cybele, the Magna Mater, and some of the honorific titles later 
given to the Virgin were formerly accorded to Venus. There 
appears to be a connection between St. Pelagia (whose legend 
is mentioned later) and Aphrodite Pelagia, and it looks as if 


1 Usener, ‘Legenden der Pelagia’ in Festschrift fiir die XXXIV Versammlung deutscher 
Philologen und Schulmanner zu Trier, 1879. I have only seen references to this. 
( 253 ) 
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there is some link between St. Nicholas of Myra and the cu} 
of Artemis.* 

Then in some instances features of the landscape, such as 
hills and fountains, have been transformed into saints. Thus 
a famous mountain in Italy has become a local saint. Thename 
of Soracte, celebrated by Horace (Odes, I, 8). 

Vides ut alta stet nive candidum 
Soracte, 

was taken by some medieval ignoramus for S. Oracte. 4 
monastery was built in honour of the saint, and a village in 
the neighbourhood is still called San Oreste, I believe. The 
same kind of thing occurred in other lands. There is a hill near 
Aix in Provence called Monte-Sainte-Victoire. The associa- 
tion of victory with the place is due to the fact that the 
famous Roman commander Caius Marius defeated a vast 
army of barbarians there. To-day there is a chapel on the 
crest of the hill dedicated to St. Victoire. He never existed: 
a Christian saint has been created out of a pagan victory. 
Moreover, Marius had some rocks in the neighbourhood 
sculptured into images of himself, his wife Julia, and his 
Syrian prophetess Martha. One remains to this day, called the 
Tremaié. The name derives from the fact that it was known 
as the three figures of Marius—ires Marit imagines. But the 
Tremaié became the Trois Maries (the Virgin Mary, Mary the 
sister of Lazarus, and Mary Magdalen). Several churches and 
monasteries are dedicated to the Trois Maries, and they have 
had an office among the Cistercians since the fourteenth 
century. 

So a well in our own land has become a saint. There is an 
intermittent spring at Giggleswick, in Yorkshire, which 
probably gave the name to the place originally, through the 
Anglo-Saxon gugglian, to bubble. Such wells were always 
venerated in primitive days. Now the churches at Giggles- 
wick and at Middleham are dedicated to St. Mary and St. 
Akelda. The latter saint (of whom nothing whatever is known) 


1 Eugene Anichkof, ‘St. Nicholas and Artemis’ in Folk-Lore, tv. p. 108 sqq. 
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had a festival on March 27. But Halikeld means ‘holy foun- 
tain’, and it is practically certain that Akelda derives from 
this, possibly by way of St. Mary of Halikeld becoming St. 
Mary and St. Akelda. There is a similar example in France. 
At Bailleul-le-Soc (Oise) there is a medicinal well, which was 
known as Saine Fontaine, and this led to the development of a 
local legend about Sainte Fontaine, an entirely mythical 
saint. It is stated that there is still a resort of pilgrims to the 
well, and that St. Fontaine is still invoked there. 

In other examples still more trivial objects have been 
personified and canonized. In our own land it is practically 
certain that in one instance a garment, and in another instance 
an ornament, have been elevated into saints. St. Alban is the 
proto-martyr of Britain, and he has given his name to the 
town of St. Albans. He was a pagan who lived at Verulamium, 
and the legend tells that a Christian priest, whose name was 
Amphibalus, took refuge in his house in a time of persecution. 
Alban became a convert. When the pagan persecutors came 
to search the house some time later, Alban clad himself in 
his guest’s cloak, and gave himself up to death in his place. 
But Amphibalus was discovered and martyred some days 
afterward: he was stoned to death at Redbourn, a few miles 
from St. Albans. Now it is almost certain that this saint was 
merely St. Alban’s cloak. Geoffrey of Monmouth, the earliest 
witness to the name, makes the same mistake, in another 
passage altogether, of taking amphibalus,: where it unques- 
tionably means ‘cloak’, as a man’s name. The promontory of 
»St. Bees, and the neighbouring village, owe their name to 
another reputed saint of whom nothing is certainly known, 
St. Bega, who is said to have come thither from Ireland. Now 
it is a very suspicious circumstance that the principal relic of 
the saint was a bracelet or necklace (A. S. bedh, M. E. bighe) 
and it is probable that St. Bega has evolved out of this. 

Something similar has happened in the legend of St. 


‘Ducange defines amphibalus as casula, indumentum sacerdotale, ‘chasuble’. The 
word is manifestly related to the Greek dudipadros. 
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Veronica. The story is that she was a woman of Jerusalem who 
wiped our Lord’s face at the time of the Crucifixion with , 
napkin, which ever afterward bore a miraculous picture of 
Him. This is preserved and venerated at St. Peter’s in Rome, 
where there is an altar in honour of the relic, with a statue of 
St. Veronica, erected by Urban VIII. The portrait is very 
ancient, and very interesting, but the saint probably owes her 
existence to the fact that the picture was called vera icon (the 
true image) which has evolved into Veronica, as Mabillon 
confessed long ago. It has been argued that the real explana. 
tion is the other way round—that the saint’s name was 
Veronica, a corruption of Beronice, and that this suggested 
the vera icon. At any rate there is no doubt as to the con. 
nection. Either the name of the picture suggested the legend 
about the person, or, less probably, the name of the person 
suggested the legend about the picture. 

A simpler example of the same sort of hypostatizing error 
occurs in the life of Charlemagne. When he defeated the 
Saxons at Paderborn in Westphalia in the year 772, he built 
a chapel in the belief that he had the help of heaven—sandi 
adiutorit. The Low German folk called it the Church of S$. 
Hiilfe, and so created a new saint with the title of St. Help! 

Several saints owe their existence to the misreading of 
some word or other in a mortuary inscription, and one at 
least to a similar blunder in the Breviary. Some copyist, 
finding an abbreviation of S. Almanacum (for Sanctum Alman- 
cum, in the form of S. Alm’ac’ or something like that) prefixed 
to the Calendar, thought that it referred to a saint, and duly 
entered him, as St. Almachius, in the martyrology for Jar- 
uary 1. Then a legend came into existence to the effect that St. 
Almachius suffered martyrdom at Rome, during the prefecture 
of Alpius, at the beginning of the fifth century. He is said 
(like St. Telemachus) to have protested against the gladia- 
torial shows, and to have been slain by the incensed gladiators. 
So St. Almanack was duly enrolled among the saints of Rome. 

The most outstanding example of this kind of thing is the 
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notorious one of St. Ursula and the Eleven Thousand Virgins 
of Cologne. The legend is that Attila and his Huns put to the 
sword at Cologne Ursula and her companions, a host of 
maidens who were on their way from Britain. In one version 
of the tale a Pope called St. Cyriac (who never existed) is said 
to have been martyred along with the virgins. The Breviary 
does not actually say that there were eleven thousand of 
them, but states that among the relics preserved at Cologne 
are ‘countless skulls’ of these virgin martyrs. Some authorities 
suggest that there may have been mention, along with Ursula, 
of another virgin called Undecimilla: it is stated that Decu- 
milia is actually found in a related inscription. What seems 
more likely is that XJ. M.V. (which does occur in one calendar, 
apparently of the eleventh century) or some similar abbrevia- 
tion for undecim martyres virgines, eleven virgin martyrs, was 
misunderstood as undecim millia virginum, eleven thousand 
virgins. Another explanation is that some copyist recorded 
the martyrs as XJ virgines, with a bar over the numeral for 
emphasis, and that later this was understood as meaning 
thousands. The first mention of virgin martyrs at Cologne, in 
Usardus, who wrote late in the ninth century, names only 
Martha and Saula, but adds that there were many others. 
There appears to be no trace of Ursula until the eleventh 
century. Then ‘a certain king whose name is known to God’ 
(rex Deo notus) comes into the story as King Notus, the father 
of Ursula. Finally, when the walls of Cologne were being 
repaired after a siege early in the twelfth century, a Roman 
cemetery was discovered, and it was at once assumed that the 
bones found there (though many of these were anatomically 
unsuitable) were those of the Eleven Thousand Virgins. So 
by the thirteenth century the legend was complete. In any 
case there can be little doubt that the impossible number of 
eleven thousand (as Denys of Burgundy also thought it) must 
have resulted from some misreading of undecimilla or undecim, 
whether in words or in numerals. 

The queerest of all these mythical saints, in many ways, is 
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St. Wilgefort, otherwise known by a dozen different names ay 
Comera, Cumerana, Dignefortis, Eutropia, Hulfe, Koming 
Kummernis, Liberata, Livrade, Ontcommene, Ontcommer 
and, oftenest of all in this land (where she had many altars 
dedicated to her) as St. Uncumber. The legend tells that she 
was the daughter of a heathen king of Portugal, and that she 
became a Christian. Commanded by her father to marry , 
pagan prince, she prayed that her body might be disfigured, 
so that her chastity might be preserved. In answer to her 
prayer a beard grew upon her chin, and then her cruel father 
had her crucified. She is always represented as a bearded and 
crucified woman. The Breviary still commemorates, on July 
20, ‘the holy virgin and martyr Wilgefortes, who contended 
for Christian faith and chastity, and obtained a glorious 
triumph on the Cross’. The name Uncumber and its variants 
apparently arose out of the belief that if the saint were in. 
voked in the hour of death you would die ohne Kummer, 
without anxiety. One of the curious superstitions connected 
with this saint was the custom of offering her wild oats when 
a wife desired to be rid of her unloved husband. 

The legend of St. Wilgefort does not appear to be older than 
the fifteenth century. It has undoubtedly grown out of the 
fact that copies of the Volto Santo of Lucca had been multi- 
plied and spread through Europe. This represents our Lord 
with a beard, and long hair flowing down to His shoulders, 
and clothed in a long tunic. As this was not a familiar type of 
crucifix it was taken as the representation of a bearded and 
crucified woman. The name Wilgefort is probably derived 
from Hilge Vartz (i.e. Hetlige Fratz, Holy Face). There can be 
no question that the legend owes its existence to the venerated 
crucifix of Lucca. 

The nearest approach to the deliberate fabrication of a saint 
is found in the cult of St. Philomena. A grave was discovered 
in the cemetery of Priscilla in the Catacombs, in the year 1802. 
It contained a glass phial, which was taken to be proof that | 
the grave was that of a martyr—the assumption being that 
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such vessels always contained the blood of martyrs. There 
were some earthenware tiles fixed in front of the grave which 
read Lumena Paxte Cumfi. The order is evidently wrong, and 









amer, 
altars IE should be Pax tecum Filumena. It seems that the tiles belonged 
t she f originally to an earlier grave, and were carelessly misplaced 





when they were used a second time in this interment. The 
remains, which were assumed to be those of a virgin martyr, 
were removed to Mugnano and enshrined there. Then, on the 









her fF strength of revelations given to a nun of Naples, one of the 
ther |B canons of the church at Mugnano composed an account of the 
and § martyrdom of St. Philomena. Miracles were performed by the 
July f relics, the devotion spread rapidly, and Pope Gregory XVI 






ded JF appointed a special feast in honour of St. Philomena, Virgin 
ious | and Martyr, on August 11. Our newspapers, by the way, 
ants |B recently recorded a Catholic celebration in honour of St. 





Philomena, in which a relic of her was solemnly carried in 
procession through the streets at Pinner, in Middlesex. The 
journalist described the saint as a Roman girl martyred in 
160! There is no mention whatever of St. Philomena in any 
ancient record: absolutely all the warrant there is for the cult 
is the name found in the grave, and the revelation to the 
Neapolitan nun. 

St. Pelagia is found in the list of martyrs given in the 
Breviary as commemorated on May 4. The legend is extremely 
confused: the heroine appears in different forms of the story 
under the names Apollinaria, Eugenia, Marina and Margaret, 
as well as Pelagia. The substance of the tale is that she was a 
beautiful and lascivious woman who was brought to repent- 
ance by the preaching of Nonnus, the bishop. She gave all 
her wealth to the poor, and went, habited like a man, to 
live as a hermit in a grotto on the Mount of Olives, under 
the name of Pelagius. The hermit had many visitors, drawn 
by the fame of his sanctity, and one of them found him one 
day dead in his cell. On preparing the body for burial it was 
discovered to be that of a woman. One version of the tale 
says that the body was found reverently guarded by four 
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lions. But the legend is very entangled. In one form of jt 
Pelagia is said to belong to Antioch, and in another to Tarsys 
One version of the story says that she entered a monastery ip 
man’s dress, where she was accused of misconduct, and proved 
innocent after her death. 

It looks as if the whole legend has developed from the story 
of the conversion of a famous actress and courtesan of Antioch, 
related in St. Chrysostom’s sixty-seventh Homily on $¢t, 
Matthew’s Gospel. Her name is not given, but we are told 
that her fame extended even to Cilicia and Cappadocia; that 
she came from Phoenice, ‘that most lawless city’; that she 
ruined many wealthy men; that she was suspected of sorcery; 
and that the brother of the Empress was one of her innumer- 
able lovers. After her conversion she clad herself in sackcloth, 
and lived for many years in absolute seclusion, ‘as it were, in 
a prison’, until she passed away in the odour of sanctity. 

Another extraordinary example is that of St. Josaphat. 
Among the writings attributed to St. John of Damascus there 
is a religious romance known as Barlaam and Josaphat. 
Josaphat is a young prince in India, and Barlaam is a hermit 
who journeys to the East and converts the prince to the 
Christian faith. Incidentally the tale introduces a long de- 
fence of Christianity, supposed to be spoken by Nachor, which 
was found to be a large portion of the Apology of Aristides, 
long thought to be lost until a Syriac version of it was found by 
Dr. Rendel Harris in 1889. Now the whole story of Barlaam 
and Josaphat is a Christian recension of the traditional life 
of Buddha, as found in the Jataka and the Lalita Vistara. 
The name Josaphat is a corruption (influenced by the name in 
Scripture) of "Iwééa), which is probably an attempt to 
transliterate some Arabic form like Youdsaf or Youdsatf, 
which again has been misread—there is only the difference of 
a diacritic sign—from Boudsatf, which finally is an Arabic 
transcription of Bodhisvatta, or one destined to be a Buddha. 
So Buddha, the founder of a great religion in the East, appears 
in the Roman martyrology, on November 27, as St. Josaphat. 
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Atelic of the saint, by the way, is still kept in the Church of 
st. André in Antwerp. 

St. Cyprian of Antioch is said to have been martyred at 
Nicomedia, during the persecution under Diocletian, on 
September 26, 304, which afterward became the date of his 
feast, along with that of St. Justina. The legend is that 
Cyprian was a pagan magician, who by his power over the 
demons sought to ruin Justina, a Christian maiden. She foiled 
his attempts by crossing herself. Finally he made the sign 
of the cross himself, and so was freed from the power of the 
Devil. He was baptized, worked many miracles, and finally 
became Bishop of Antioch, and died a martyr’s death along 
with Justina. There are three Greek versions of the legend. 
Simon Metaphrastes combines the three, and so does the 
Legenda Aurea, with some additions. The Empress Eudocia, 
who lived at Jerusalem after her divorce from Theodosius II, 
and employed herself in writing religious poems, wrote one 
on the martyrdom of Cyprian. 

There never was a bishop of Antioch of the name of Cyprian, 
but the hero of the legend is repeatedly confounded with the 
historical St. Cyprian, who was Bishop of Carthage. The 
first mention of Cyprian of Antioch in an historical source is in 
the eighteenth Oration of St. Gregory Nazianzen. Prudentius 
also mentions the story in a hymn. The legend of St. Cyprian 
of Antioch seems to be a clear case of a mere romance about a 
magician being taken later as an actual record of fact. It has 
a special interest because the story of the mythical Cyprian is 
one of the remote sources of the Faust legend.* 

Henry BETT 


‘The Sources of the Faust Tradition, by P. M. Palmer and R. P. More, pp. 41-58. 





THE ‘TE DEUM LAUDAMUS’ 


Wo wrote the Te Deum? In the Methodist Hymp, 
book, under Charles Wesley’s metrical version of the 
first part of it (hymn 33), there is the cautious phrase 
‘Attributed to Ambrosius, 340-397 a.p.’. This gives the right 
period, but Dr. A. E. Burn has shown that the greatest of 
Christian hymns was almost certainly written by a contem. 
porary of St. Ambrose called ‘Nicetas of Remesiana’. He was 
a missionary on the Danube, then the frontier of Christendom, 
This is not the only instance where an almost unknown man 
has given a great hymn to the Church. If ever overseas 
missionaries, like Livingstone, are ‘in great depression’, they 
have a peculiar right to sing the Te Deum. It does not owe 
its, universal use in the Western Church to the fame of its 
author, but to its own intrinsic worth. Has any other hymn, 
or even any one psalm, been sung so often? For centuries 
every new liturgy has given it a great place, and every great 
thanksgiving in ‘Latin’ Christendom has culminated in this 
song. Tennyson, for instance, in the soliloquy that he puts 
into the mouth of Columbus in his captivity, sets him recalling 
the triumphant act of worship with which Spain greeted the 
news of the discovery of a new world: 


And then the great Laudamus rose to heaven. 


Another example is almost grotesque, yet it illustrates the 
inevitable use of this hymn in times of rejoicing. When King 
William III returned to England after one of his doubtful 
‘victories’, there was a parish clerk who intruded a verse of 
his own before the Te Deum: 


King William is come home, come home! 
King William home is come! 
Then let us now together sing 
The hymn that’s called Te D’um! 
( 262 ) 
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Two other examples may be given. On January 1, 1739, 
Wesley writes in his Journal: ‘Mr. Hall, Kinchin, Ingham, 
Whitefield, Hutchins and my brother Charles were present 
at our lovefeast in Fetter Lane, with about sixty of our 
brethren. About three in the morning, as we were continuing 
instant in prayer, the power of God came mightily upon us, 
insomuch that many cried out for exceeding joy, and many fell 
tothe ground. As soon as we were recovered a little from that 
awe and amazement at the presence of God’s majesty, we 
broke out with one voice, ‘““‘We praise Thee, O God; we 
acknowledge Thee to be the Lord”’.’ This watch-night was a 
Moravian gathering. To-day the Te Deum is always sung at 
the opening of the Methodist Conference. The custom is not 
yet old, but, as soon as the mighty hymn was once sung, 
unaccompanied, to ‘Jackson’, everyone knew that it had come 
to stay. So the Methodist Conference always opens with two 
hymns—‘And are we yet alive?’ (how appropriate to-day!) 
marks its Methodism, and in the Te Deum it claims its place 
in the Church Catholic. These four examples are from the 
Roman, the Anglican, the Moravian, and the Methodist 
Churches. There are things after all about which all Christians 
agree. 

This is the more remarkable because the Te Deum is a 
creed. It is not easy to sing a formal creed. Even the Apostles’ 
Creed is ‘said’, not sung. Ina rubric to the Anglican Book of 
Common Prayer, it is directed that in the Order for the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper the Nicene Creed shall be 
‘sung or said’, but it is rarely sung even by the choir, and 
probably no congregation could sing it. It would be impossible 
for anyone to sing the Chalcedonian Symbol! Yet no creed 
is a creed to live by unless it is natural to sing it. It is a 
happy thing for the Methodists that, through the genius of 
Charles Wesley, they have always been able to sing their 
creed. But the Te Deum is the common creed of Western 
Christendom. One has to say ‘Western’, for this is a Latin 
hymn, and has never been acclimatized in the Greek Church, 
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yet no ‘Greek Christian’ would reject it. The Te Deum Unites 
the whole of the Church of Christ. 

It is true that even this hymn is not perfect. It has ty 
chief deficiencies, and they are deficiencies in the Christiay 
thought of its period. It does not do justice to the humay 
Jesus. The life of Christ on earth is, indeed, suggested by the 
phrase “Thou didst not abhor the virgin’s womb’, but this 
does not give adequate expression to the New Testament 
account of the life of our Lord. Again, the great song does not 
do justice to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. There is, indeed, 
the one line ‘Also the Holy Ghost, the Comforter’, for it js 
impossible to omit such an item in the Christian creed, and 
if the last line in the hymn, for instance, were fully expounded, 
it would be found to involve this dostrine, but there ought to 
be explicit song about the work of the Spirit. To quote the 
new Form for the Methodist Covenant Service, is it not God 
the Holy Spirit ‘Whose witness confirms us, Whose wisdom 
teaches us, Whose power enables us, Who waits to do for us 
exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or think’ It 
follows, of course, that the Te Deum does not do justice to what 
Methodists call ‘the doctrine of assurance’. It is not enough 
that such a truth should be implicit. 

But what of excellences, for it is these that have won for the 
Te Deum its secular triumph? Some of them may be distin- 
guished if it is taken in the three parts into which it is divided 
in the Methodist Hymn-book, for it has three main themes. 
Yet all three have something in common, which does not 
clearly appear in the English rendering. What is the dominant 
personal pronoun? In the Latin the answer is plain. Not 
only do the words ‘Thou’, ‘Thee’, and ‘Thy’ occur eight times 
in the first part and six in the second, but they are reiteratingly 
emphasized by being brought to the beginning of the line. 
In the third part the same emphasis is given in a different way. 
Every line in it leads up to the last line. Whether Jackson's 
‘setting’ be great music or not, here it hits the mark. It 
culminates in the phrase ‘O Lord, in Thee, in Thee have If 
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trusted’. In the preface to the Methodist Hymn-book 
Augustine’s definition of a hymn was included at John 
Telford’s suggestion—‘A song with praise of God’. The last 
sentence of the preface is: ‘May every hymn in this book be 
sung always and only to the glory of God.’ How obvious this 
ambition is, yet how easily we sink below its level. It is easier 
to concentrate attention upon the preacher who is seen than 













centrate attention upon the music of worship, but then worship 
descends into a concert. Once more, it is easy for worshippers 
to think chiefly of one another, but then a church is no more 
than a second-rate club. The Te Deum concentrates on God. 
When will some musician give us a ‘setting’ that shows how 
the word ‘Thee’ is not only the Alpha and Omega of the hymn, 
but rings triumphantly through it from end to end? It is not 
easy to adore, as most ex tempore prayers sadly testify, but in 
the Te Deum adoration reaches a classic climax. 

Some notes may be made on each part of the hymn. In the 
first part the phrase ‘We acknowledge Thee ¢o be the Lord’ 
gives the key-note. ‘Lordship’ is not usually the ground of 
joy. Few rejoice that they have a master. But here the whole 
universe thrills with the gladness of submission, for it is 
submission to ‘the Father everlasting’. One of the marks of 
man, as of nature, is his dependence. With most writers this 
is the ground of his weakness, and with some the reason of his 
comfortless restlessness, but here it is the basis of his exulta- 
tion. It is not grievous, but good to serve God with all one’s 
heart. Then the hymn, building upon the sixth chapter of 
Isaiah, where the adoration of the Old Testament culminates, 
displays the true meaning of ‘the communion of saints’. On 
the Danube in the fifth century there were no doubts about 
heaven. It was the realm of worship. Passing from ‘angels’ 
to the ‘spirits of just men made perfect’, Nicetas names the 
New Testament Apostles, the Old Testament Prophets, and 
the Martyrs whose blood had been (and probably still was on 


ment pon the God who is unseen—yet to do so degrades worship 
a to the level of a public meeting. It is easy, again, to con- 
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the Danube) the ‘seed’ of the Church of his day. How large 
a place to give to the unseen world! One phrase suffices {o, 
the relatively inconsiderable multitude of those that praig 
God on earth, but it is a significant phrase. The writer dare 
to use of the ‘Church throughout all the world’ the adjectiy, 
that he has already used of God Himself—‘holy’. It is, g 
course, the same word that is often used in the New Testament 
under the rendering ‘saints’, of individual Christians. It i 
time that we recovered the older meaning of the term. Under 
it anyone is ‘holy’ who is in living fellowship with the Holy 
One. Such a man is not perfect, but he is on the way to per. 
fection. No society but the Church would care or dare to claim 
this adjective, but without it the Church would not be, 
church. In these days, when everyone is obsessed with the 
imperfections of the Church, it is well to remember that, 
when all is said, ‘God is in the midst of her’. The first part 
closes with the doctrine of the Trinity. Of course, this doctrine 
of God, like all others, is thronged with mystery—or it would 
not be a doctrine of God. In the Athanasian Creed a desperate 
attempt is made to sing about the mysteries—but did anyone 
ever exult to sing that hymn, even if the ‘damnatory clauses’ 
are omitted? The Te Deum rejoices in the three great names— 
‘Father’, ‘Son’, ‘Holy Spirit’—and they are names to exult it. 
How much each has meant to Christendom! 

The transition to the second part is made near the end of the 
first. The main subject now is ‘Christ’, and He has already 
been called ‘honourable, true and only Son’. These are no 
“feeble expletives’, to quote John Wesley’s phrase about many 
an adjective in many a hymn. In the second part the writer 
goes on to show why the Son is worthy of ‘honour’, in what 
divine way He shows Himself to be ‘true’, and why, amid the 
many ‘children of God’, He is yet the ‘only Son’. Here the 
Incarnation is the focus of the work of the Eternal God in 
time. 

The last words of the second part are ‘glory everlasting’. 
It is not always noticed that both these words occur also at its 
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inning. Christ is ‘the king of glory’ and ‘the everlasting 
Son’. The writer does not believe, like many modern ‘heretics’, 
that Jesus of Nazareth was just a man who became, in some 
sense, ‘God’. There is no salvation in such a creed. It is only 
old Arianism ‘in plus-fours’! The Te Deum tells first of the 
eternity of the past, and declares that in it Christ was king. 
Here is what theologians call ‘the pre-existence of the Son’, 
and here the way to sing about it. Then there follow lines 
about the Incarnation of the Son, His Death and Resurrection, 
and His Session in glory—but not only ‘glory’. In the fifth 
century a throne was the symbol of active and effective 

wer. There is no Christian truth that is more apposite to-day 
than the belief that Christ is ruling the rebellious world now, 
whether it knows this or not. Next the hymn names 
Judgement. To-day current Christianity has almost lost this 
idea, but how can there fail to be Judgement where there is 
sin? But the writer does not quail when he thinks of the 
Judgement. He remembers the Cross. He knows that there 
are people in the world who are ‘believers’, and has not the 
Cross ‘opened the Kingdom of Heaven’ to these? The hymn, 
happily, does not commit itself to any ‘theory’ of the Atone- 
ment, but it does commit itself to the belief that the ‘precious 
blood’ of the Christ will avail in the ordeal of Judgement. 
It almost rises to the level of Charles Wesley’s temerity: 


‘Rise and come to judgement!’—‘Lord, we rise and come away’. 


From the line that describes the Incarnation onwards, 
the song has sung of redemption. It concentrates on the few 
years when God’s Son broke into history, and broke into it to 
save. It is here that Christianity is unique among religions. 
From the eternity of the past the Te Deum passes triumphantly 
through the historic Christ to the eternity of the future, for 
then Christ’s people will share with Him in ‘glory everlasting’. 

After ‘Thou’ and ‘Thee’ the most frequent personal pronoun 
is ‘we’. While it is rare in the first and second parts, it is 
frequent in the third. In other words, the chief subject of the 

2 
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third part.is the Church. And the prevailing tone now is not 
praise but petition. It is not often that petition is given , 
place subordinate to praise in ex tempore prayers. Indeed, the 
latter sometimes exhaust themselves in petition. Yet has not 
the Te Deum the right proportions? Ought we not to think 
more of God than of ourselves? A careful reader will note that 
towards the end of the second part the transition to these 
two subjects, the Church and petition for it, has been prepared, 
There is also a link with the main subject of the first part, 
for the Church ‘magnifies’ and ‘worships’ God because of 
His ‘name’—that is, because of what He has revealed Himself 
to be. There is also a connection between what the Church does 
‘day by day’ and what it asks for each of its members ‘this 
day’. It is because of what God is that men may dare to ask 
for a day ‘without sin’. No doubt it is easy to discuss the 
difficulties of the doctrine of ‘perfection’ here implied, but itis 
certain that if we ask for it because of what God is, complacency 
which is the besetting sin of doctrines of perfection, is fore- 
closed. It is certain too that, whatever theoretical problems 
may beset a doctrine of perfection, no Christian can ever ask 
God for less. Nor ought he to confine himself to asking it in 
a vague and distant future; he must ask it for ‘this day’. 0f 
the words used in petition ‘bless’ and ‘save’ are common 
enough to-day, but use has too often made them threadbare. 
Is the reiterated cry of the Te Deum for ‘mercy’ often heard 
now? Yet what else can we ask from God but that love to the 
helpless which is ‘mercy’? As to ‘Govern them’, there was 
once a little girl in whose hymn-book, as it was ‘pointed’ for 
chanting, the first word was printed in two parts. So, taking 
it as two words, she sang “Go, vern’, wondering the while what 
‘verning’ was! Do we mean much more when we sing this 
extraordinary word? For it is extraordinary now. Yet there 
is again the glad paradox. It is the man who joyfully accepts 
the rule of God whom He ‘lifts up for ever’. The Church 0 
Christ is not a democracy but a monarchy. In one of his 
greatest hymns Charles Wesley has the line, “To His command 
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we bow’. He was thinking of an Old Testament phrase. 
There, when the king gives a soldier a command, the soldier 
‘hows himself’ and obeys. In the Te Dewm the Church asks 
Christ for His orders, and not merely for His help. Are not 
the two complementary? Christ has His ‘orders of the day’. 
Do we often take the trouble to ask what they are? 

But what of the first personal pronoun singular? Where 
are ‘I’ and ‘my’ and ‘me’? In many of the greatest psalms, 
as in Charles Wesley’s hymns, they are frequent. This is not 
because these songs are egoistic, however, for always God 
appears as dominating ‘me’, or Christ as saving or com- 
manding ‘me’. In the Te Deum there is no ‘I’ until the last 
line, but then it is a triumphant ‘I’, for there is an alternative 
translation of the Latin, and it is much to be preferred— 
‘0 Lord, in Thee have I trusted, J shall never be confounded’. 
Is there anything else to say to-day? 

C. RYDER SMITH 





THE RELEVANCE OF CHRISTIAN FAITH To 
PRESENT WORLD CATASTROPHE 


HE question I wish to discuss is that of the ‘relevance’ 

of Christian Faith to present world catastrophe. Ip 
order to avoid the charge—so frequently, and sometimes, 
I fear, justifiably, brought against theological discussions— 
that they are either cradle songs to lull the children to sleep, 
or verbal smoke-screens serving to cloak essential issues—] 
must seek to state as clearly as I can the meaning of the terms 
used. For the question of the ‘relevance’ of Faith to the 
present condition of the world obviously depends on our 
understanding, or interpretation, of ‘Christian Faith’ and of 
the present world ‘catastrophe’. The interpretations of these 
are legion. 

By ‘relevance’ I mean the quality of being helpful. This is its 
etymological meaning and is, by implication, true to modem 
usage. For when we say that a student’s question is ‘relevant’ 
to a lecturer’s discussion we mean that it is pertinent, and so 
aids the elucidation or comprehension of the issues under 
consideration. Not that every pertinent question is helpful 
to the lecturer’s thesis: often, indeed, such a question de- 
molishes it. But necessarily, to the truthful mind, its perti- 
nence assists the emergence of the truth. When, therefore, 
I speak of the ‘relevance’ of Faith to the present condition of 
the world I mean that a right understanding of that Faith 
should promote a right understanding of the present catas- 
trophic happenings: and, as I should like to add, that a right 
understanding of what is happening in the world should lead 
to a right understanding of Christian Faith. 

The thesis, indeed, running through what I wish to say is that 
each is relevant to the other. Neither Faith nor Catastrophe 
can say to the other, ‘I have no need of thee’. For Faith that 
throws no light upon what happens in the world were better 


called Credulous Evasion, or, perhaps, Wishful Pretence. 
(270) 
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And Event which does not give its content to Faith serves in 
the end to demolish it; or, stated otherwise, the only Faith 
worthy of the name is that which accepts all that the universe 
has had, and has, for our teaching. Such acceptance, as perhaps 
[ ought to declare, and as I hope later to make evident, is at 
the furthest remove from passive acquiescence in conduct or 
submissive assent in belief: for such, as I cannot but think, 
indicates the complete collapse of Faith, a collapse which will 











°P, probably, to the future historian of Faith, be the most note- 
7 worthy feature of the twenty years prior to the outbreak of 
mS F the present tragic struggle. 

he § The conviction that Faith is relevant to Event—the event 





at present in our minds being the war—and that Event is 
relevant to Faith—involves the repudiation of what is to-day 
sometimes called ‘Escapism’. The attitude of mind so de- 
scribed has, of course, many manifestations—varying with 
the body of dogmas held, and required at all costs to be 
defended. For example, there is what might be called ‘Pietistic 
Escapism’, where Faith is regarded, essentially and primarily, 
as a comforting solace in an evil world and a passport to a 
compensating happiness Beyond. As an extreme illustration 
of what I mean—its very extremeness may by its satirical 
pungency serve to stab our spirits broad awake—I quote an 
incident told by Heine. ‘One beautiful night, Hegel stood 
with me at an open window. I, being a young man of twenty- 
two, and having just eaten well and drunk coffee, naturally 
spoke with enthusiasm of the stars, and called them abodes 
of the blest. But the master muttered to himself, ‘“The stars! 
Hm! Hm! the stars are only a brilliant eruption on the firma- 
ment”. “‘What!”’ cried I; ‘‘then there is no blissful spot above, 
where virtue is rewarded after death?’’ But he, glaring at me 
with his dim eyes, remarked, sneeringly, ‘So you want a 
pourboire because you have supported your sick mother and 
not poisoned your brother?” At these words he looked 
anxiously around, but was reassured when he saw that it was 
only Henry Beer.’ If the story is historical, I have no doubt 
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that Hegel was merely seeking by his satire to expose the 
hollowness of any Faith that was not disinterested: nor do 
I think that our Lord, ‘the great Master of moral insight’, ang 
who Himself on occasion could by pertinent remarks startle 
complacent hearers out of their comfortable shelters, wou 
have condemned the intention of Hegel. This form of ‘pietistic 
escapism’ is, it will be remembered, encouraged and commended 
by the Nazi tyranny in the subjugated countries of Europe 
to-day: indeed the Gestapo seeks to compel it, as by inter. 
dicting hymns and sermons in churches which apply the 
Gospel to the evils of this world. 

Again, there is what might be called ‘Rationalistic Esca- 
pism’, where Faith is regarded as a completely satisfactory 
explanation of all problems and an infallible answer to all 
life’s difficult questions. The quest for certainty may, of 
course, be inspired by a love for that absolute called Truth: 
such is seen wherever there is an unflinching confrontation of 
all facts, chiefly of those which disturb dogmatic hypotheses, 
and is. the outstanding characteristic of those known as 
‘truthful’ men. But the quest for certainty is frequently 
inspired by a love of certitude, as distinguished from a love of 
Truth: such is seen when dogmas of finite man’s definition 
about Infinite Reality are declared to be ‘the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth’, and is the outstanding 
characteristic of rationalistic sceptics, whether of the ‘left’ or 
the ‘right’. Those of the ‘right’ are they who regard meta- 
physical or theological dogmas as final and permanent havens 
of man’s rational quest, instead of—as it seems to me they ough! 
to be regarded—as caravanserais in a journey which ever 
beckons onward and upward. It was of these, no doubt, that 
Tennyson thought when he spoke of there being ‘more faith 
in honest doubt than in half the creeds’: it was also these 
Lowell had in mind when he spoke of that scepticism which 
was ‘muffled from thought in formal robes of proof’. Those o 
the ‘left’ are they who dismiss all metaphysical or theological 
statements as empty and vain, and lull their tired minds to 
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an uneasy Sleep in the haven of dogmatic or materialistic 
humanism by the iteration of such phrases as, ‘No meta- 
physics’, ‘No theology’. Both these varieties of scepticism 
have been very characteristic of the past twenty years, 
revealing themselves, on the one hand, in theologies of what 
is called ‘Crisis’ and of what is called ‘Authority’, and, on the 
other hand, in the cynical outpourings of our embittered and 
frustrated intelligentsia. The first, escape to a haven of desired 
certitude, enclosed by a breakwater of sacrosanct dogmatic 
formulas. The second, tortured to find no rationalistic answer 
to all questions in the earth and out of it, escape to the shelter 
of dogmatic negation, declaring that the whole history of the 
universe and man is just ‘a tale told by an idiot, full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing’. The first wants to forget that 
man’s finitude and imperfection conditions all his dogmas. 
The second is led to deny the infinitude and sublimity of man 
seen in his science, his art, his morals and his religion, and 
issues in an unhealthy despairing cynicism which saps the 
central energies of the spirit of man. 

Despair and pessimism are the ingredients common to both 
these forms of rationalistic ‘Escapism’. Sceptical dogmatism 
is the theological form of dogmatic scepticism: but these two 
are not essentially different. For they have in common the 
presupposition that life to have final meaning, and so to be 
eternally worth while, must be capable of being subsumed in 
rationalistic formulas. The first project these into an infallible 
past, so that a present despair in ‘explaining’ the universe is 
solaced by optimising the distant past when all, it is held, was 
finally ‘explained’. The second cannot accept any of the kind 
of ‘explanations’ which it nevertheless seeks, refusing to 
mitigate its unyielding despair by delusive wishes. The first 
regards ‘the one thing needful’ to be the safeguarding of a 
static deposit of what is strangely called ‘the faith once for 
all delivered unto the saints’—strangely so called, because the 
Faith of ‘the saints’ is never the same as ‘the faith’ entombed in 
inviolable formulas, nor as all the world knows, has it ever been 
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the mark of the ‘saintly’ mind to equate Faith itself with ‘the 
forms of faith’. The second regards ‘the one thing needful’ tp 
be the destruction of ‘the faith’, which to it represents ‘the 
sum of the scruples which impede the free exercise of oy 
faculties’. 


What then is ‘Christian Faith’? What are its marks? And 
where is it seen to-day? 

At the risk of over-simplification, I would say that it is q 
dynamic attitude to life—inseparately bound to the Person 
and teaching of Jesus Christ—in which thought, emotion, and 
will are integrated, and directed to the fulfilment of the 
Kingdom of God. 

I am aware that to define ‘Faith’ to any satisfaction is as 
difficult as to define any of the terms which seek to express the 
religious attitude to life. For an ‘attitude’ is something 
hidden in the depths of the spirit. We can say how it mani- 
fests itself, what it does and what it does not do, to what tasks 
it commits us and in what spirit these are undertaken. But 
it itself is elusive to seizure by words and to control by final 
definitions. 

It is, of course, a simple matter to define ‘the faith’: that is, 
to declare the propositions in which the. Church at various 
stages of its intellectual life has set forth its system of doctrines. 
All that is necessary for such an undertaking is a knowledge 
of history, which can be gained from any competent text- 
books. For example, anyone who takes the trouble can say 
what ‘the faith’ was to the Nicene Council, what it was to the 
Council of Chalcedon, or to the framers of the thirty-nine 
articles, or to the fathers of the Westminster Confession, or to 
the members of the Vatican Council. Part of my own work is 
to make myself familiar with ‘the faith’ as it has been variously 
declared at different times and by diverse bodies of men. 
But I trust I never delude myself with the facile view that the 
possession of a body of historical knowledge means necessarily 
that I have Faith. A knowledge of ‘divinity’ does not of 
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necessity give us that quality of life we call ‘Divine’, else were 
the greatest masters of theology the best Christians, and the 
most learned doctors of the Church the truest exemplars of 
Christian Faith. However highly we esteem the doctrinal 
conclusions of thinking men who have preceded us, we never, 
in our moments of Faith, regard these as final statements, or 
as exhaustive of infinite reality. So to regard them is one of 
the clearest indications of the collapse of Faith; for Faith is 
seen, not when men rest their tired minds, and solace their 
weary spirits, in dogmatic shelters, but when they press on, 
under the inspiration of the conviction that these are things 
of eternity, alone worth living for, and if necessary dying for— 
to a goal, dimly seen, its outlines lost in the unfathomed 
depths of infinity, yet as sure as the purposes of the Living 
God who has made us in His image and after His likeness. 
Faith means—if I may paraphrase the familiar passage from 
Hebrews—that we are assured of what we hope for, that we are 
convinced of the reality of what we do not see. We try to 
state in words what we hope for, what we do not see: and this 
we call ‘the faith’, which we teach to our children, of all ages, 
but in order, I trust, to make them partakers of a living Faith, 
not to make them the receptacles of a static tradition. For 
Faith is always more than what it says, deeper than what it 
declares, richer than all its gains, fuller than all its symbols. 
It is not what we belteve in, but what we trust, and press to- 
wards. The object on which it rests is not a rationalistic 
hypothesis which answers all problems in the earth and out 
of it. Instead, it is a rational, moral and spiritual Goal which 
we unfalteringly seek, and whose certainty is grounded in our 
fellowship with the Living God of Truth, Righteousness, and 
Love. 

Faith is dynamic. It is—in Hartley Coleridge’s words—‘an 
affirmation and an act’. Its presence is seen in the detestation 
of evil in all its forms, in the unfaltering courage which refuses 
the solace of specious self-deceptions, in the love of Truth as 
Truth and of Righteousness as Righteousness, in the repudia- 
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tion of all debasing Hedonisms, cloaked, as they often are 
in the guise of Ease and Appeasement, in the refusal of al 
intoxicating dreams of Profit and Convenience, above all, jn 
the vision of the Living God. 

Since Faith is dynamic, it is inspired by the love of Liberty, 

‘Where the Spirit of the Lord is there is liberty’, wrote Pay): 
and he said more than some of his systematisers and apologists 
have allowed themselves to think. For liberty is a flaming 
passion, and consumes as much the inadequate systems in 
which its pronouncements are codified as the tyrannies against 
which these were declared. The final law of its ‘constitution’ 
is unwritten—except on the table of the human spirit. Liberty 
can only be destroyed when that spirit capitulates before the 
degrading philosophies of the jungle, the onal atheisms of our 
lusts and of our fears. 

‘The loss of nerve’, characteristic of the last two decades, 
had many manifestations. During that era we were told ad 
nauseam by the capitulators of the period that ‘Liberalism is 
dead’. Their cry was an echo of their own disordered fears, 
their own loss of poise or balance of spirit, their own self- 
pitying sense of frustration because the Paradise of their 
dreams had not descended ready-made while they slept. They 
were sorry they were called to think in.a very perplexing 
world, or to act in a world of so many obvious injustices. 
The exploiters of the situation were numerous, for ‘clever 
men are as common as blackberries’. Escapist films were 
manufactured for the million, totalitarian philosophies for the 
masterful few, sentimental pietisms for troubled youthful 
Christians, and ‘Crisis’ theologies which proclaimed the 
irrelevance, or futility, of all ‘natural’ knowledge—scientific, 
historical and philosophic—for the sceptical apologist. Men 
of large stature, in art or in thought, of the Victorian era were 
derided; for the weak solace their own frailty by their contempt 
of the strong, and those who have capitulated in the depths of 
the spirit want to fight only against those who have refused 
such capitulation—like some of the slaves of tortured Vichy 
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and Paris. Hitler in Mein Kampf revealed his profound 
knowledge of capitulist psychology—the sheet-anchor of his 
treatment of subjugated peoples—when he wrote: ‘A shrewd 
victor will, if possible, keep imposing his demands on the 
conquered by degrees. He can then, in dealing with a nation 
that has lost its character—and this means every one that 
submits voluntarily—count on its never finding in any parti- 
cular act of oppression a sufficient excuse for taking up arms 


once more’. 













in 
nst Happily, there is a spirit in man which partakes of the Spirit 
on’ of the Living God. By this spirit man can penetrate the 





disguises of that other spirit of evil which seeks to enslave. He 
thus perceives the hollowness of the dialectical subterfuges by 
which the theft of the Liberty of the spirit is justified. He 
knows that ‘isolationism’, whether in the realm of action or in 
the realm of thought, has its seat in the lowest depths of Hades. 
For it is opposed to the Goal of Integration, Harmony, Unity. 
And so Faith returns, for the Living God never leaves Himself 
without a witness. Even those who used loudly to join in the 
panicky cry that ‘Liberalism is dead’, now recognize that it is 
the only thing that keeps us from dying, or that makes life 
worth living, though sometimes they leave it at the door of the 
theological lecture room, to be taken up again, when leaving. 

‘Liberalism’, like Faith itself, is a spirit, elusive and unde- 
finable. It is not the exclusive possession of any one party of 
politicians, or of any one body of Christian thinkers. This is 
because the integration of the Faith for which it stands with 
the practical sanity and statesmanship required by life in an 
imperfect world is never easy. Because of that tension, men, 
seeking the same goal, differ in their party, platform and 
doctrinal loyalties—loyalties, however, which are always 
secondary to the fundamental loyalty of the spirit wherein 
dwells Liberty. Sometimes, too, the ‘doctrinaire’ Liberal has 
less of the spirit of Liberalism than those who do not appro- 
priate the name: like the term ‘Catholic’, its meaning is often 
the opposite of what it says and claims. This is because he is 
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more concerned with his theories than with the facts of life, 
more devoted to static words than to dynamic meanings, more 
interested in himself than in the advancement of Truth and 
Righteousness. He thus becomes sterile and unreal, and has 
lost the dynamic love of liberty which should inform his creed. 

Further, since Faith is dynamic and liberty-loving it jg 
inspired by hope. Much has been written and said during the 
last twenty years about the collapse of ‘the philosophy of 
progress’, sometimes by those whose real concern was the 
repudiation of a merely secularist, or materialistic, conception 
of life, but sometimes, one fears, by those who disguised their 
inertia in the presence of manifest social evils, and their fears 
lest the status quo should be unsettled, under a panoply of 
other-worldly values. Our age has been bidden to renounce 
‘the optimistic delusion’ of the Victorian age when ‘progress’ was 
assumed to be ‘inevitable’. When, however, we turn to the 
writings of those deluded optimists, while we may find varying 
conceptions of ‘progress’, we do not find the facile view, that, 
whatever it was, it would come as humanity slept, or by letting 
a ‘law of progress’ drag its slow length along. Advance in 
every realm of life comes as the price of imperious vision and 
sacrificial effort, a fact which our Victorian fathers appreciated 
more clearly than their tired sons and grandsons. To be 
inspired by hope in the possibility of progress is not to believe 
that it is automatic or that it must be constant. The hope that 
indwells Faith is not that wishful-thinking variety which 
pretends that the facts of life are other than they are—for 
example, that tigers don’t exist, or that they can be appeased 
by other people’s lambs, or pacified by sentimental words and 
attitudes. It is a hope which has as its ingredients the patience 
that accepts and the energy that combats, both these springing 
out of the Faith that 

This world’s no blot for us, 
Nor blank; it means intensely, and means good. 

The history of the universe as far as we, with our imperfect 

faculties, can trace it backwards, serves to fortify this hope: 
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for while there have been many set-backs, it is the story of the 
emergence, after suffering and struggle, failure and mistake, 
of higher species with fuller qualities of life. The travail of 
creation has not been in vain: and it has been endured in hope, 
by those who waited for ‘the revealing of the sons of God’, as 
Paul expressed it, or, in apocalyptic language, the Coming of 
the Day. 

Whether such a day comes late or soon matters not to those 
who have Faith. Faith is not concerned with times and 
seasons, but with ends and values. Nor is Faith quenched by 
our uncertainty whether there will ever be fulfilled in this 
earthly tabernacle of our planet the many dreams of those 
who have told us about a perfect Republic, or about a Utopia, 
or about a New Atlantis, or about The Coming Race, or about 
New Worlds for Old. The hope that issues out of Faith is not 
inspired by any certainty of the realization of our earthly 
dreams: it is inspired by the vision of the Living God and by 
the assurance of the things of eternity. 

It is, therefore, a hope of a Consummation, though where, 
and when, and how, we do not know. It is an assurance of the 
ultimate triumph of the Good and of the True. When this 
assurance is integrated with the Christian theistic conviction 
it expresses itself in the more concrete language of the Gospel 
narrative: it is the hope of the Coming of the Kingdom, or 
Rule, of God. 

We have to work out our own salvation with fear and 
trembling, knowing that it is God which worketh in us both 
to will and to work for His good pleasure. The enemies of the 
Kingdom do not come forth from the spirit of man without 
faith, fasting and effort: faith that they are themselves 
futile and, by the will and grace of God, to be relinquished; 
fasting from the illusory delights they afford; effort after the 
eternal realm. All who join in this struggle—whether they 
know it or not—have Faith: for Faith means that there is 
| teally something worth working for, something which in the 
very constitution of things we are meant to work, rules of 
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eternity which in the nature of things we are meant to keep, 
The prophet of the exile would have said of every man 3 
present working and fighting for the ideals of righteousnes 
truth and unity, and against the tyrannies of Mammon, 
falsehood, and Mars, what he said of Cyrus: The Eternal hy; 
called them, though they do not know Him. 

The present momentous struggle is a critical and decisive 
moment in a warfare that has not ceased to be waged since 
rational, moral and spiritual man discarded his tail and his 
claws in the jungle. Indeed, it is a moment in a much mor 
comprehensive struggle than has been, and is being, waged 
by one species, though the highest we know, in one little 
corner of space. ‘The whole creation groaneth and travaileth 
in pain together until now’, wrote Paul. Life zs a struggle 
and for us it takes place in the depths of the spirit of man; a 
veal struggle in which real battles are fought and lost or won, 
not a play or a game, and certainly not a marionette show 
where a celestial Hitler to the mth degree controls the 
mechanical movements of his puppets. The protagonists in 
this unending fight are Faith and Final Scepticism. The 
marks of the first are the integration of truth, righteousness 
and love; the conviction that life 7s worth living and has a 
goal beyond the fleeting things of time and sense; the assurance 
that the spiritual ground of the universe, whom we call God, 
is the Lord and Helper of the spirit of man. The marks of the 
second are the disintegration of the values by which man has 
emerged from the jungle; the repudiation of life as having 
meaning and worth in itself; the denial of God. Finally, this 
struggle is mental, moral and spiritual: and in the present 
tragic hour there can be no capitulation of the true spirit of 
man. 

To those of little faith I would quote, without fully endorsing 
his Pragmatism, some pertinent words of William James. 
‘These are my last words to you: Be not afraid of life. Believe 
that life 7s worth living, and your belief will help create the 
fact. The “‘scientific” proof that you are right may not be clear 
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before the day of judgment (or some stage of being which that 
expression may serve to symbolize) is reached. But the faithful 
fighters of this hour, or the beings that then and there will 
represent them, may turn to the faint-hearted, who here 
decline to go on, with words like those with which Henry IV 
greeted the tardy Crillon after a great battle had been gained: 
“Hang yourself, brave Crillon! We fought at Arques, and you 
were not there!’’.’ 


CHARLES J. WRIGHT 





THE ENGLISH CHARACTER: 


C is a very difficult business, I think, to analyse character. 
There are some things, some good things, that are so much 
better hidden; and therefore I felt a little diffident aboy 
endeavouring to analyse something which is in its very nature 
elusive, the character of the people who live in this country, 
But then, as I said to myself, why should we always leave 
these things to the foreigner, and why, if I want to get some 
graphic or acute analysis of the English, must I be forced to 
read it as written by a Frenchman or a Spaniard? Perhaps 
therefore a few very odd and extremely discursive remarks by 
an Australian on what is to him one of the most fascinating 
subjects in the world, may not come amiss. 

I do not propose to endeavour to cover the ground or to 
write out a complete analysis of what I believe to be the 
character of the English. I want just to select a few of their 
qualities, and in particular a few of their qualities which seem 
to me to possess within them some of their defects. I know 
that you will take this very well because I am really on my 
own ground. All the virtues of this country have, I believe, 
been transplanted and some of them watered and improved 
in my own country. All the defects of the character of this 
country have, I can assure you, also been transported to my 
own country, and some of them have no doubt thriven there 
in an interesting fashion. Therefore I really understand what 
I am talking about more or less from the inside. What quali- 
ties would you wish me to select? I have thought about them, 
but I know of nothing more superb than the citation with 
which the Chairman began his very kind remarks. He 
quoted the words of John Hatchard, and, as I remember them, 
in his opening statement he relied upon ‘God, the assistance of 

1 Part of an address given by the Rt. Hon. R. G. Menzies, Prime Minister of Australia, 


at Hatchard’s Bookshop in Piccadilly, Sir Thomas Moore, M.P., presiding. 
( 282 ) 
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his friends, and five pounds’. That, you know, is rather a 

rfect summary, is it not, of the English character? You get 
in it that strange mass of seeming contradictions which you 
will always find in human nature. First, you find an instinctive 
and unashamed religious sense, which is undoubtedly pos- 
sessed by the people of this country; something which is not 
spoken about very much, something which exists and which 
js real and can be referred to almost as an instinct. 

You have in the second place a complete reliance upon 
your friends, and I believe one genius this country possesses 
in a much higher degree than people appear to realize is a 
genius for friendship, not for boisterous hospitality but for 
genuine friendship which is much better, because it is much 
less cheap. 

And in the third place, the Fiver. The Fiver proving already 
that instinctive mastery of the priciples of limited liability in 
fnance which has no doubt contributed immensely to the 
power of our race. 

Let me take these and expand them a little. There is that 
instinctive religious sense, and I do not use that expression as 
connoting any kind of formality. The true religion we find in 
Englishmen is not a very formal thing; perhaps it is not a very 
vocal thing; but it is there, and it most clearly expresses itself 
as a code of morality. There are of course many brilliant 
exceptions in this room to what I am about to say, but 
speaking broadly I would have said that the people of this 
country attach immensely greater importance to the quality 
of their conduct than to the quality of their thinking. Clear- 
headedness, accurate thinking, those Greek qualities, have 
been admired by many in this country, and practised by some; 
but the bulk of people have instinctively and, I think, soundly 
said: ‘That is all very well, but it may be very tiresome. The 
thing that counts is, what does the fellow do when the time of 
difficulty comes. What is the quality of his conduct?’ It is, 
you know, a sort of Hebrew element in our character. It 
elevates the moral test of conduct and to that extent diminishes 
3 
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the intellectual test of conduct. It prefers the heart to th. 
head; and, as we look around this world, this very vexed 
world of ours, and we seek to determine why it is that so man 
millions of people are placing all their hope of the future op 
what the people of this country will do, we will find that the 
reason for that faith is not some belief in the dry detached 
intellectual powers of this country; it is a profound anq 
instinctive belief in the courage and honesty of this country’s 
heart. 

The next thing, that I feel may sound perhaps trivial, byt 
which has always presented itself to me as quite fundamental 
in any understanding of this country, is the essential humour 
and indeed good humour of the English people. Not verbal 
acrobatics and those scintillating pleasantries which occasion. 
ally pass currency for wit, but a nice slow, chuckling, juicy 
humour. One thing in my life which might have wrecked the 
possibility of my developing a friendship for America was the 
discovery in a very well-known and I understand very 
humorous New York publication of a copy of a lovely drawing 
by George Belcher with one of these legends underneath it 
which restores all your faith in humanity and makes you 
understand for the first time that your charwoman is a 
better man than you are. And underneath this, to me, perfect 
and profound piece of wisdom the American editor had 
written ‘They laugh at this in London’. 

It took me a long time to recover from that, but at any rate 
I was sufficiently unshaken by it to retain my belief that one 
of the most valuable waves that pass out of this country all 
over the world at this time is the humour of this country, the 
capacity, not for cynical laughter but for true human laughter, 
laughter that comes perhaps from nearer the stomach than the 
head. It is a good thing to have man who has a laugh deep 
down inside him, which will come out when the pressure is 
on him. 

Then I like to think of that great quality of patience. | 
believe that the English people have that quality in a rare 
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degree. There are many people in the world who are im- 

tient; who want to sow the seed to-day and reap the 
harvest to-morrow. Newspaper men, you know, almost 
invariably belong to that class. If the Government announces 
that it is proposing to manufacture a new bombing aircraft, 
our genial but impatient friends of the press will in seven days’ 
time demand that their photographers be allowed to come 
along and see it. But that is a harmless foible. It is I suppose 
what one might call a journalistic fiction like the legal 
fiction of old. 

If you want to develop in the people of this race the maxi- 
mum effort, the greatest possible determination, you must 
never say to them—‘This is something which will be over in 
threemonths’. You have to say—‘This may last five or maybe 
ten to fifteen years;’ and at once that magnificent patience 
which grows into fortitude asserts itself and men and women 
will shrug their shoulders and say ‘Well, it looks like a long job. 
We must settle down to it. We must lay in a little more 
preserved fruit’. 

Of course that quality has its defects. Patience is a virtue 
but tardiness and slowness may be a terrible vice. I think we 
must constantly warn ourselves against those things. On 
many occasions we have moved much too slowly to the point 
of action, much too slowly to the point of decision. We have 
had many diplomatic defeats in our history because our 
patience was greater than our speed. We must watch that, 
and we must, I believe, come to understand that patience and 
fortitude are not inconsistent with very swift decisions and 
very swift actions. We are all very human on these things, 
and once we begin to perceive dimly, in spite of the doubts of 
our families and our friends, that we have some little spark of 
virtue in us, we may be perhaps a little disposed to fan that 
spark. 

There is one other thing that has always impressed me in 
this country, and that is the possession by its people of an 
amazing historical sense. It was said once by a noted American 
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that ‘history was bunk’. Whether he was alluding to any 
particular historian or not I do not know, but if he mean 
history was bunk in this sense, that you must not allow your 
mind to rest upon what has happened in the past, then he 
propounded a dreadful fallacy. This country has understoog 
I believe, more than any other country in the world, the 
significance of what has happened in the past, and that 
understanding has brought into the life of England a sanity, a 
sense of continuity of policy, a sense in every generation of 
responsibility for the next generation, which I believe cannot 
be equalled in any other country in the world. 

We have had countries with too great an historical sense, 
too great a capacity for looking back and too little capacity 
for looking forward, but I believe you have been able to strike 
the proper balance. 

Ever since I was a boy I have been fascinated by the story 
of the archer who said ‘My ancestor drew a stout bow at the 
Battle of Hastings and I trust not to dishonour his name’. It 
is a very good thing to have an ancestor who has drawn a bow 
at the Battle of Hastings, but it is a much better thing to 
resolve that you, in your generation, are not going to dis- 
honour what he did in his. There was never a time in the 
history of the world when we should attach more importance 
to this particular genius than this time, when the world is so 
much harried by swift-moving madmen. There was never a 
time more than this when one could value the influence and 
power of a country which is not swift-moving in that sense, 
but which has by reason of its historical continuity developed 
a sanity and a slow wisdom which I believe are the only 
answers to the kind of insanity with which the world is now 
confronted. 

Now, I said something about patience. Of course it has its 
product, grit. I have just come back from a journey around 
half a dozen cities of England all of which have been, in the 
argot of the moment, blitzed. They are tragic sights. You 
think more kindly of the blitz the farther you are away from 
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it, But when you see these towns, when you realize the awful 
devastation that has come into people’s lives, when you see, as 
[had the opportunity of seeing, the other night, poor old men 
and women being led dazed and stupefied along streets lined 
with fires, turned out of their homes with the whole of their 
household gods behind them broken and destroyed, you 
begin to realize just what this strange grit is that induces all 
these people to come up in a day, in a week, in a month, 
smiling and resolute, calling out ‘Are we downhearted?’, and 
moving swiftly at their work. In every town that I visited 
which had been bombed I saw vast factories with thousands 
of people in them, and they were the happiest factories that 
[| have ever seen. They were cheerful factories. They were 
factories in which people worked all the faster and all the more 
happily because they said “This thing has happened to us, 
but it is not going to happen to everybody if we can do any- 
thing about it’. 

Then, you have the great quality of being good improvisers, 
of being good and dealing quite suddenly and effectively with 
an emergency. It is a quality I admire very much. It is a 
quality which has to be set against one of the most serious 
defects of the English mind in the modern world of commerce, 
and that defect is that you are desperately bad planners—bad 
planners but good improvisers. I should rather like to think 
that some day you should be both. Do not let us run away 
with the idea that planning is a sort of transatlantic pheno- 
menon, or is something you ought to associate with academic 
schools of economics. Planning is simply a word which 
expresses the orderly marshalling of your resources and the 
orderly disposition of those resources to the best effect for 
your warfare, whether it is the peaceful and rather pleasant 
warfare of commerce or the actual and barbarous warfare of 
armed combat in battle. 

We have—I say ‘we’—because as you have noticed I could 
not have been so offensive at times without identifying myself 
with you—we have vast responsibilities in this world, and 
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they are not responsibilities that can be discharged adequately 
by a disorderly or whimsical approach. If we are to take oy 
place and play our part in the cleaning up of the affairs of the 
world we must become good planners and give up the ide 
there is something strange and distasteful and almost exotic 
about that sort of thing. Until we become good planners— 
and I must say I have seen in the Provinces many enterprises 
which show that there is a generation arising which dogs 
understand planning and will attend to it—until we as a race 
become good planners, we may still at any rate have the 
satisfaction of knowing we are mighty good improvisers, 
However fondly hopeful we may have been for a long time, 
we know that when the ceiling falls in we do not just lie down 
in the debris but set about something in relation to it. 

I am afraid I am talking much beyond the time permitted 
to me, but I would like to say something to you about another 
interesting aspect of this elusive character that I am pursuing. 

I have always admired immensely the way in which the 
English people get their emphasis not by violence but by 
understatement. The first time I heard a British statesman 
refer to some frightful and dangerous exploit by some head 
of a foreign Government as ‘rather tiresome’ I almost held up 
my hands in horror and thought to myself ‘Well, those are not 
the words which would have been selected in Australia’. It 
took me some time to realize that this habit of understatement, 
allied to the habit of self-depreciation, is a real element in 
your make-up and in most ways a most admirable one. I would 
have hesitated to say that the Englishman was in truth and 
in fact unduly modest. I am happy to say on behalf of my 
Scots forebears that they had a decent pride of themselves. It 
is a strange element, this ultra-modesty, in what is otherwise 
a fairly expansive and forthcoming make-up. It is extre 
ordinarily interesting and I believe that in normal circum- 
stances it has great value. But I am not sure that you do not 
overdo it; and when I read from time to time the commuti- 
cations that pass between this country’s Foreign Office and 
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other countries I am occasionally a little tempted to contrast 
the pleasant and elusive sense in which our diplomacy com- 
monly expresses itself with the direct and almost brutal and 
threatening methods that some modern diplomats of other 
countries feel themselves able to employ, you must permit me 
to wonder whether, if you are dealing with a man who arms 
himself with a heavily-studded mace, you should continue to 
have eight ounce gloves on. Although eight ounce gloves may 
be a good means of badinage between gentlemen, they are not 
a good thing with which to counter the mace or the knuckle 
duster or whichever instrument the other fellow may prefer. 

But this good quality has another defect. You have been 
telling the world so long that you ‘muddle through’ that they 
are beginning to believe you. It is all very well for an English- 
man in some part of the world to say, as some thousands are 
saying, ‘Well of course you understand, old man, we never 
win a battle but we always win the war and we always muddle 
through. I must confess we are not clever, but we get through; 
and although I know it may look as if things are rather messed 
up you must understand that in the long run Providence will 
be on our side.’ 

You were accused a long time ago by an eminent authority 
of being a nation of shop-keepers, and I would have thought 
that he meant that he was accusing you of a commercial 
sense. Now the significance of commerce in this world is 
tremendous. We must not forget it. There are without doubt 
other things more significant, but commerce is significant in a 
shop-keeping world, and if you are going to keep on telling 
the people in the other countries of the world that you are 
muddlers, will they do their business with you? 

Personally I would prefer to deal with a man who did not 
muddle and could be relied on to do exactly what he had 
agreed to do and could be relied upon to do it in the best 
possible way. If two people were soliciting business from me 
and one said ‘We will be very happy indeed to fill this order 
and I am glad to say we have a splendid organization and 
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excellent system and you can discuss with our customers th 
satisfaction we have been able to give them’; and the othe 
man said ‘Well, I’m very happy to accept your order pro. 
viding you understand this, that it is a privilege I am ¢gp. 
ferring upon you. You must understand that I just mudd, 
through, and you may of course lose the first fifteen insta). 
ments of what I am to give you; but please understand tha 
the sixteenth instalment always arrives because Providencg 
is on my side’, I know which one I would deal with. 

So I do, in the friendliest way in the world, adjure you ty 
give up all this talk about muddling. The truthis, and I sayitas 
a man who has come here under circumstances of great 
difficulty and as one not unaccustomed to see the machinery 
of war preparation moving, that no one can go round Great 
Britain to-day and pass as I have done round most of the 
units of the aircraft industry without being struck by the fact 
that there is no muddle; that on the contrary the keenest skill 
is being applied to the layout of factories and to the production 
of materials of war. 

And if that is so, if the people of this country are, as they 
have shown, capable of doing things as I believe better than 
anybody else in the world, why should they pursue inde. 
finitely this socially amusing but otherwise disastrous habit of 
complete self-depreciation? It is odd, but the one thing you 
can get a man to talk about in this country is something about 
which he has no knowledge whatever. If you meet a man who 
is a world-famous entomologist does he talk to me about 
entomology? On the contrary, he talks to you about cricket 
or the state of public opinion in Kamchatka, of which he 
knows little, but in which he is intensely interested at a great 
distance. However, you have your rules. You must not ‘talk 
shop’ and you must not therefore talk about things about 
which you know a great deal, and you must always explain 
to the world, not only to your wife, who knows it already, that 
you are really an almost worthless fellow. Now, while that as 
I say is an endearing quality, and I would hate to see it dis- 
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appear altogether, I do hope it will be confined to what I 
might call non-business hours. 

And lastly, I do just want to take a minute in referring to 
what I believe is the greatest of all the qualities of this race, 
and that is the true quality of kindness and tolerance. I have 
pelieved ever since I reached a stage of life when I could 
engage in some rudimentary thinking, that the ultimate test 
of civilization is tolerance, or in the homely phrase, a willing- 
ness to live and let live. That after all is the essence of the 
civilization which we believe in. It is entirely lacking in that 
strange half-civilization which we are fighting. What is the 
essence of the evil thing that the whole British world is 
fighting at this moment? The essence of it is an unwillingness 
to allow people to live their own lives, an intolerance, a desire 
to exercise power or tyranny, a desire to say to people ‘the 
freedom that you enjoy from day to day you do not enjoy as 
a right but you enjoy as a matter of concession from the 
Government’. That to us is an intolerable position. I believe 
that in our countries Governments inhibit our liberties only so 
far as we, speaking collectively for the people, authorize them 
todo so. I believe that our liberties are inborn and I do not 
want to live in a world in which I am told by the Government 
that in the first place I have no rights or liberties whatsoever, 
but that it will hand out some to me, and that I must say of 
the Government, that the Government gives and the Govern- 
ment takes away: blessed be the name of the Government. 
We find here two entirely opposite philosophies of life. We 
believe that we stand for true civilization because we believe 
instinctively and profoundly in the obligation to be tolerant, 
| to love our neighbours; and here in this beautiful country you 
find this understanding of tolerance more perhaps than in any 
other country in the world. 

In young countries like mine we are not always tolerant. 
We still have the habit of wanting to cast some censure on our 
neighbours, or desiring to lay down all sorts of rules and 
regulations as to how other people shall live. That is a mere 
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sign of youth. It is seen in other countries. We shall grow out 
of it, and I believe we shall grow out of it very rapidly. But 
here I love to find what I have spoken about to-day, this slow 
wisdom, this real willingness to allow the other man to live 
his own life and willingness to understand the other man’s 
point of view. This is the real flower of civilization. It is this 
flower which grows in a garden which is challenged ang 
threatened to-day, but is a garden which is still going to flower 
if you and I and all the other people in the British world make 
up our minds about it. 
Rt. Hon. R. G. MEnzigs 
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S I look back on the decisive incidents in a compara- 
tively long life, I count as one of the chief among them 
my reading, fifty years ago, of the two original volumes of 
The Golden Bough. I was attracted first by the beautiful 
description of the ‘still silent lake’ of Aricia, and by the new 
light it threw on the lines of Virgil, familiar from schooldays, 
about the symbolic action of Aeneas which preluded his 
descent to the world of shadows. This, as a mere piece of 
English prose, was enough to stir the keenest feelings of 
admiration. But as I read on, there came something still more 
wonderful: there was a complete revolution in my mind, a 
sense that old ideas were, if not banished, utterly transformed. 
I felt, as day by day new chapters brought new ideas, like 
Spenser contemplating the marvellous voyages of his time, 
how ‘daily now through hazardous emprise many great 
regions were discovered which till to-day were never men- 
tioned’. I did not, like Blatchford, imagine that the book was 
a death-blow to Christianity—a view which Blatchford 
himself afterwards recanted—but I saw that, by relating 
Christianity to other religions, it had thrown it into another 
perspective. As wise men like Kingsley had welcomed the 
Origin of Spectes, so wise men in 1890 gladly welcomed a work 
which, in its own sphere, was as important as Darwin’s 
masterpiece. Incidentally, I may mention that I have known 
missionaries who, having had the good fortune to read The 
Golden Bough before they went to India, have been able to 
sympathize, more fully than otherwise would have been 
possible, with Indian religions, and thus to be more successful 
than those who had never released themselves from the 
trammels of Heber’s hymn. 
Other volumes came out in an unending stream. I hear that 
altogether there were about three hundred—I have not read 


nearly all: but I would mention, among those I have read, and 
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always with increasing admiration, Adonts, Altis, and Ospig 
Balder the Beautiful, The Fear of the Dead, and Folk-Lore inti, 


Old Testament. Here we see, ever more clearly, how much of §wi 


‘heathenism’ we still retain. Like that East Anglian king 
who built a church with the sacramental table at one end anq 
an altar to Thor at the other, so has Christianity often acted & 
and Christians have so acted still oftener than Christianity 
itself. When people wear (or wore) mourning, they were 
carrying on the practice of their ancestors, who, in their terror 
of what the dead might do, adopted a disguise. When children 
swing, they are unconsciously trying a spell to raise the 
wind; when in sports there is a tug-of-war, this is to promote 
fertility; and even cat’s cradles carry with them some of their 
old mysterious magic. 

It never occurred to me that I should, some day, have the 
inestimable privilege of being admitted to the acquaintance, 
and even to the friendship, of this great man. But so it was. 
Within a few years I came to know him, and to know him well. 
There have been many authors whom it is best to know by 
their works: even Plato was sometimes sullen, and Tennyson 
was often repellent. But it is not too much to say that Frazer 
was still more admirable as a man than as a writer. Despite 
the difference in age, and the almost infinite difference in 
reputation and mental power, he seemed—nay, he really was— 
unconscious of any superiority, and spoke as if you were his 
equal. I could give many examples in illustration. After a 
short time, he quietly insisted that I should drop the ‘Doctor’ 
in addressing him—we were to be like two undergraduates. 
On another occasion, I was telling him of a theory I had 
formed as to the story of ‘Wrestling Jacob’: the Jabbok, like 
other rivers, objected to being crossed, and came out to 
wrestle with the too venturesome traveller, like Gretti in the 
Icelandic Saga with the stream-troll, ‘until the breaking of the 
day’. I added a few other, more or less familiar, instances— 
the anger of the ‘river’ Hellespont with Xerxes, and the 
contest of Cyrus with the Gyndes, as well as the fact that, 
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Isris Ppefore building a bridge, the ‘Pontifex Maximus’ had to 
inth, (placate the stream he was about to violate. Frazer listened 
ch of with perfect and kindly politeness—almost with deference; 
king hanked me for my suggestions, and then said, ‘You may find 


something to the point in a little essay I have contributed to 


9 3) 







‘ted, Ja volume in honour of Dr. Tylor of ‘Primitive Culture’. 
nity That ‘little essay’, which I took care to read within a few days, 
were will now be found in Folk-Lore in the Old Testament, and 





anyone who reads it will see how immensely fuller and more 






Tor 
Iren convincing it is than the trivial attempt I had made. But 
the BFrazer was as sincerely grateful for the one trifle he had not 


thought of as if I had given him material for a whole book. 
He never failed, indeed, to confess his obligations, however 
small. In the same volume is his discussion of the words of 
Abigail to David, ‘And the soul of my lord shall be bound in 
the bundle of life with the Lord thy God; and the souls of 
thine enemies, them shall he sling out, as from the hollow of a 
sing’. This is one of the most original and charmingly- 











by written of all the chapters in the book; yet Frazer is careful 
on Bto add a note ‘thanking his dear and honoured friend James 
Moulton’ for drawing his attention to the passage. James 





Moulton was one of my own dear and honoured friends, and 
I know from him that the suggestion he offered was nothing 
but a hint. Similarly, when Frazer has occasion to quote 
Hebrew, he lets his readers see what he owed, and perhaps 
more than what he owed, to Professor Kennett for his know- 
ledge of the language. 

I remember talking to him about the comparative absence 
of a single guiding theory in his book. He answered that he 
had deliberately abstained from ventilating such a theory. 
His object, he said, was a humbler one: it was to provide the 
coming generation with the facts on which to base his generali- 
zation. ‘I do not regard myself as equal to sucha miracle; but 
I do think, by patiently collecting materials, I may make the 
task of that genius easier. I do not,’ he added, ‘doubt that the 
man will in time arise; but not yet awhile.’ 
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It is this belief which, I imagine, explains that feature jp 
his books which has troubled many of his readers—the abyp. 
dance of his examples. His collection, for example, of legend; 
of a Flood, is so enormous as to weary all but the most stoy. 
hearted; but he was anxious to omit no detail which might 
chance to conceal some important point. At the same time 
there is no doubt that the monotony is often hard to endure 
and there must be many who have been grateful to Lady 
Frazer for her abridgment of Folk-Lore. Had they seen his 
library in Trinity College, they would have been astonished at 
his moderation; for on the shelves under a large round table 
were scores of note-books, in his easily legible hand-writing, ful] 
of extracts, all carefully tabulated and indexed, which, for one 
reason or another, he never used. And when, as they must 
often have done, they wonder how he contrived never to 
repeat himself, they must be grateful to these indexes: for 
every extract which was used was carefully marked and 
separated from the rest. 

A gentle modesty marked him in all his relations. A quite 
ordinary provincial bookseller told me that he saw Frazer once 
in his life. He had come to make a purchase, and stayed to 
talk for ten minutes. ‘I knew his reputation’, said the book- 
seller, ‘and expected him to be like some other great writers 
I had known: but he might have been totally unconscious that 
anybody had ever heard his name. I don’t know,’ he added, 
‘that it was altogether good for me. I actually began, fora few 
moments, to think myself great too: he had made me fancy 
myself his equal.’ Much the same might have been felt by 
scores of people who chanced to meet him. 

To meet him casually, however, was not too easy, for he 
would, if left alone, have chosen to stay in his study all day 
from five in the morning till ten at night. Such opportunities 
as one had of taking a walk with him one owed to Lady 
Frazer, who insisted on his enduring a modicum of exercise; 
and it was thus that I was able to enjoy at once his company 
and the open air. On other occasions, all too rare, she would 
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see to it that he came out to visit friends in their houses; and, 
‘though he was not talkative, his presence always diffused 
happiness. Some of these visits are red-letter days in my life. 
EE The last time I saw him was in London, four or five years 
ago, When a number of people gathered to do him honour. It 
‘», f was to have been earlier, on his eightieth birthday, but the 
'E meeting, for various reasons, had had to be postponed. He 
was then all but blind, and he did not at first recognize me; 
but, on hearing my voice, he knew me at once, and I had the 
renewed pleasure of a conversation—alas, as is inevitable in 
such conjunctures, all too short. Some time later, I was to 
have met him again, when the assembly would have been 
smaller; but his health was bad, the day was rainy, and he 
could not come. Lady Frazer, fortunately, was there, and in 
the absence of more competent speakers, she asked me to 
address the guests. It may be imagined with what pleasure 
I spoke of what I owed him, and of what the whole educated 
world felt towards him. This was one of those rare speeches 
which meet with the unanimous approval of their hearers—if 
not from their oratorical skill, yet from what is said in them. 
It was plain that everybody in the audience felt as I did. 
.| Frazer, as anyone can see from his books, and as he once 
plainly told me, was no orthodox Christian; but he was far 
from being an enemy of Christianity. His abridged Bible, and 
his sympathy with Christian heroes and with the character of 
the Founder, which he never disguised, prove that if not of the 
faith he was near it; and his virtues were such that that 
Founder would have said he was not far from the Kingdom. 
It may be that he grew still nearer in his latest days; the Rev. 
H. F. Stewart, who knew him well in those days, speaks as if 
his views had undergone considerable change, and as if a 
Christian burial was by no means an ironical ceremony. 
No account of him would be complete without a mention of 
-§ his wife—his second self, to whom is due much of the praise for 
the work he did. Not only, as I have said, did she look after 
his health, but she actively assisted him in his researches, read 
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to him indefatigably as his eyesight failed, acted as his defence 
against visitors and correspondents, translated some of pi 
books into her native French, and aided him in other ways 
too numerous to mention. She was intellectually his worthy 
companion. Many of her own books are on my shelves; anj 
I may specially draw attention to her very useful stories and 
short plays in colloquial French, which I can confidently 
recommend to any whose mastery of the language is not y, 
complete, and which will greatly help them if the time come 
when a visit to France will again become possible. She wa; 
greatly handicapped by a distressing deafness, but her inte. 
ligence often enabled her to understand what she can only hal 
have heard; and no one ever saw her, despite her trouble, 
anything but cheerful. That she should have followed he 
husband so soon was exactly appropriate: if ever a death was 
due to a broken heart, hers, within twelve hours, was sucha 
death. 


E. E. KEtetr 
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LTHOUGH the main purpose of this study is to investigate 

the relation of the Resurrection to Pentecost, it will be 
necessary to deal with the nature of the Resurrection as 
disclosed in the evidence for it, the significance of the event 
in the experience of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the place 
to be assigned to the fact in our conception of the Incarna- 
tion to ensure the true approach to the matter. I have been 
led in my studies and reflections to what I myself regard as 
a much more adequate apprehension and appreciation more 
recently than I had previously reached, and I want to share 
the gain for my thought and for my faith, with others. 


I 

As the aim is constructive, I regret that I must begin with 

a brief critical statement which, however, is necessary as 
the first step in my argument. (1) Harnack distinguished 
between the Easter message and the Easter faith ‘Whatever 
may have happened at this grave and in the appearances, 
one thing stands sure: from this grave the indestructible 
faith in the conquest of death and an eternal life has its 
origin’. (Das Wesen des Christentums, p. 102). Goguel ends 
the Life of Christ with the Crucifixion, and begins the History 
of the Church with the Resurrection: it was not the fact that 
bore the faith, but the faith of the Church that invented the 
fact. In any argument I shall endeavour to show that the 
| fact is integral to the faith, not only necessary to its rise, but 
also to the full content of the object of faith, enhancing the 
value. We mutilate the whole body of Christian truth when 
we amputate this member, an operation which respect for 
history does not demand of us. ‘A fact so stupendous as the 
Resurrection’, says Dr. Sanday, ‘needs to be supported by 
strong evidence, and very strong evidence as regards quantity 

4 (299) 
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and quality is forthcoming, but all parts of it are not of equal 
value and it is well that the authorities should be compare 
with each other, and critically estimated. (Outlines of the Lif 
of Christ, p. 170). 

(2) Such a critical estimate was made by the Rev. Professo, 
G. H. C. Macgregor, D.LIT., D.D., in two articles in th 
Expository Times in February and March, 1939, in which ly 
shows that there were two conceptions current of the natur 
of the Resurrection, which can be distinguished as glorification 
and reanimation. He accepts the former as historically mor 
probable and theologically more intelligible. In an article o 
Christ’s Victory over Death in the British Weekly of April 13 
1939, I expressed my concurrence with this conclusion 
which I had myself reached independently, and I discussed in 
detail the evidence in favour of it, but I shall not here repeat 
the argument, as I shall need for my main purpose all the space 
at my disposal to keep this article within reasonable limits. 
This conclusion corresponds (and correspondence is one cri- 
terion of truth) with (a) the conception of the Resurrection in 
1 Corinthians xv as a transformation of the natural (psychic) 
body into the spiritual (pneumatic) body given by the apostle 
Paul who furnishes us with the earliest list of the appearances 
(verses 1-11), and claims for it the authority of the common 
witness which he had received from the primitive community, 
the trustworthiness of which he had a crucial interest in 
testing, (b) the description which is given or he himself 
gives of the appearance to Him of Christ at his conversion 
(as to an abortion, v. 8) in the light out of heaven that shone 
round about him (Acts ix. 3 cf. xxii. 6, xxvi. 13), and his conse- 
quent description of Christ as the Lord of Glory (1 Corinthians 
ii. 8), (c) the teaching of Jesus, who rebuked the Jewish 
literalism in regarding the resurrection as a return to earthly 
conditions and relations, and affirmed personal identity, but 
not physical or social continuity (‘they neither marry nor are 
given in marriage, but are as angels in heaven’ Matthew xxi. 
29-32), (d) the witness to such change in the appearance of 
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Jesus as prevented the recognition of Him by Mary Magdalene 
(John xx. 14-16) by the two disciples going to Emmaus 
(Luke xxiv. 30) and by the disciples at the sea of Tiberias 
(John xxi. 4), despite the desire of these records to prove in an 
apologetic interest the physical identity of the body buried 
and raised (Luke xxiv. 39, 42, 43, John xx. 27, xxi. 13-15), 
() the progressive character of God’s revelation in Christ, 
as will be afterwards shown, the Resurrection not being a 
return to the past, however gracious, but an advance to the 
future, not less gracious, but more glorious. This conclusion 
is also more coherent (coherence is another criterion of truth) 
with the conception of the Incarnation as a continuous 
progress from the babe in the crib at Bethlehem to the Risen 
Christ, the Lord of Glory on the throne as the one Mediator 
between God and Man.' 


Il 
In recent years greater emphasis has been laid on the 
resurrection as the victory of Christ over sin and death, 
which is sin’s penalty, and thus the completion of the divine 


sacrifice for man’s salvation on the Cross. The guiding truth 
inspiring confidence for the Youth Conference in Amsterdam 
was Christus Victor. The Orthodox Churches give a larger 
place to the doctrine of the Resurrection than other Churches 
have usually done, although their doctrine loses much of its 
practical efficacy in metaphysics and mysticism. (1) The 
Resurrection is not only the miraculous seal of God’s approval 
of the sacrifice of the Cross and His acceptance of its results 
for the good of mankind, it marks a new stage for the Incarnate 
Word or Son as the Revealer of God and Redeemer of men. 
The orthodoxy rather than the scholarship of the Revisers 
led them to translate in the text ‘declared’ and only in the 


1 Adopting Paul’s witness to the nature of the Resurrection as transformation of 
the natural to the spiritual body as intelligible and credible, we need not commit our- 
selves to the details of his eschatology which is Jewish, and needs modification in a 
constructive theology more coherent im itself, and more corresponding to Christian 
experience. 
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margin put ‘Gr. determined’, for Christ was Son in His earthly 
life in humiliation but at the Resurrection became ‘Son of 
God with power’ in His exaltation (Romans i. 4). For Pay!’s 
thought the Resurrection meant an advance (dare we even 
say promotion?) for Christ. This truth is surely made clear 
in the Christological passage in Philippians ii. 5-11. Because 
the mind of Christ Jesus was shown in His Kenosis: ‘who 
being in the form of God, counted it not a prize to be on an 
equality with God, but emptied Himself, taking the form ofa 
servant, being made in the likeness of men and being found 
in fashion as a man, He humbled Himself, becoming obedient 
even unto death, yea, the death of the Cross’, God showed His 
approval in His plerosis. ‘Wherefore also God highly 
exalted him, and gave unto Him the name which is above 
every name, that in the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow ...and that every tongue should confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord to the glory of God the Father.’ Ritschl has 
described Kenotic theories as mythology, and this passage 
does present difficulty inasmuch as Paul ascribes, not to the 
eternal Son equal to the Father, but to the historical person 
Christ Jesus as pre-existent ‘the form of God’, and as ina 
solitary act renouncing His position and privileges; and many 
theologians follow the apostle in the same loose use of words. 
Jesus was the individual name of the Incarnate Word or 
Son, and Christ His title as fulfilling God’s promises of the 
Anointed agent of the saving purpose of God for His chosen 
people in time and history, and to use either name for the 
eternal Word or Son as pre-existent is inaccurate and con- 
fusing. Paul here projects in his imagination the historical 
person, the object of his faith, into the inner reality of God 
Himself, and speaks of the pre-existent Word or Son as he 
knew his Saviour and Lord in time. The truth that this 
speculative venture, of which no experience offered evidence, 
does indicate is that Creation, Providence and Incarnation 
do all involve a self-limitation of God’s infinitude and eternity, 
in His presence and activity in nature and history, in space 
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and time. God gives what is distinctive of Himself progres- 
sively in matter, life, mind, but in the giving of Himself in the 
Incarnation we must recognize the consummating Kenosis or 
self-limitation as here He gives all that, in the conditions of the 

ite and temporal, He the Infinite and Eternal can give. In 


e divine plerosis in the world, the end of which will be when 
od shall be all things in all men (1 Corinthians xv. 28 cf. 
Ephesians i. 23). We may say that a new stage in the world’s 
history, a new initiative of God’s self-communication takes 
place. We live in the new creation, which is saving the old 
rom its pain and sin, the redeemed world, the reconciled 
ace, the Church militant, yet triumphant in promise and 
potency, yea even in fulfilment as faith receives and responds 
0 grace. 

(2) When we turn to the Fourth Gospel, a contrast of 
hought at once confronts us. In what is generally described 
as the High Priestly Prayer in John xvii, the earthly life is 
epresented as an exile from the heavenly realm, and the 
Resurrection as a return, a recovery of the glory that had been 
aid aside at the Incarnation, ‘And now, O Father, glorify 
hou me with thine own self with the glory which I had 
with Thee before the world was’ (verse 5). In interpreting this 
hapter we must exercise our critical judgement. As in other 
arts of the Gospel there must be recognized (i) the blending 
bf reflection by the beloved disciple with his reminiscences of 
hat the Master had taught, and (ii) the influence of the 
loctrine of the Logos or Word, explicitly stated in the Prologue 
i. 1-18). That even here there is an historical basis for the 
eological superstructure, influenced by a contemporary 
philosophy I am convinced: and the three factors must be 
aken into due account. That Jesus in the hearing of His 
isciples prayed that His task might be accomplished, and 
le might be raised from the dead to the heavenly life with His 


‘In my book The Beloved Disciple 1 have sought to show from an exposition of the 
hole Gospel the truth of this conception of its composition. . 
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Father is probable; but not so probable that He representa 
that return as a recovery, and no more, of His pre-existey; 
state. We need not then fear that we are irreverently con. 
tradicting the expectation of Jesus Himself, but we may have 
a reasonable confidence that reminiscence has been modifiej 
by reflection, and reflection has been affected by curren; 
thought. Paul, as has been said, projects the historical person 
Christ Jesus into the eternal reality of the pre-existent Sop, 
the beloved disciple projects the pre-existent Son into th 
consciousness of Jesus still on earth. In both cases we depy 
the reality of the Incarnation, the conditions and limitation; 
involved in a real humanity if we thus identify, the conscioys. 
ness of the Incarnate with the Pre-existent, or of the Pre. 
existent with the Incarnate Son. That Jesus may have had 
intuitions, constant or occasional that His relation to God a 
Father was not temporal, but eternal, although being realized 
in time, may in my judgement be possible; but what I cannot 
conceive is a dual consciousness as pre-existent and incarnate 
continuously. I am so zealous to maintain the reality of the 
humanity in the Incarnation, not to minimize the divinity 
but to magnify the amazing condescension of God in His self 
limitation as man for the self-communication of His love a 
sacrificial saving-grace. I have no hesitation in following Pa 
rather than the Fourth Gospel in regarding the Resurrectioy 
as an advance for the Incarnate Word to a glory that was no 
yet His as pre-existent. Nearly half a century ago, when th 
problem of Christology was my dominating intellectual 
interest, I found a help towards its solution in a theologian; 
possibly unknown to younger men, August Dorner. He 
expounded a doctrine of a progressive Incarnation, God 
imparting Himself to the Incarnate Word or Son from the 
beginning in ever fuller measure as in the development of the 
humanity there was greater receptivity and responsiveness. 
The Resurrection was a plerosis of God in Christ as the birth 
as man was a Kenosis. 

(3) I am so insistent on the recognition of the contrast 0 
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these conceptions for what may be called a theological as well 
as a Christological reason, as bearing not on the person of 
J christ alone, but on the nature, character, and purpose of God 
Himself. If we think with the Fourth Gospel of a return after 
separation, a recovery of the same glory and no more, then 
the Incarnation in time might appear as an ephemeral episode 
for the eternal reality of God. If something was done of per- 
‘-B manent value not to man alone, and something won by the 
Incarnate Son, exaltation as a result of humiliation, and God was 
BP andisin Christ, then in it God fulfils Himself insoemptying Him- 


ion: self; there is satisfaction for Him as there is salvation for man; 


here again there is no minimizing of our conception of God, but 
a magnifying of the divine condescension in the Incarnation as 
having value for Him as well as benefit to man. Our thought 
cannot compass the whole reality of God, and I therefore, 
after much hesitation have been led to confess that God must 
be supra-personal, as well as personal in His relations to men, 
but the recognition of that mystery does not forbid, but rather 
demands that our thought should explore as fully as it can 


ity with, if you will, a reverent audacity, all that God’s revelation 


of Himself in that personal relation discloses; and this must be 
ai my justification for what I have ventured to write which, to 


ali some of my readers, may seem to be presumptuous speculation. 


(4) Under the same guidance, that of the apostle Paul, who 
was not afraid to let down the plummet of his thought into 
the deep things of God, let me take another step on, if you will, 
this perilous road. ‘It was the good pleasure of the Father that 
in Him should all the fullness (pleroma) dwell bodily (somatikos) 
(Colossiansi. 19, ii. 9). The Resurrection was not an escape of the 
spirit from the body as its grave or prison (the Greek concep- 
tion), but the restoration of the whole personality (the Hebrew 
belief) with the spiritual body as the organ of the spirit as has 
Palready been explained. The Risen Christ, the living Lord is 
still the Incarnate Son or Word of God. It isin the fullness of 
glorified manhood that the fullness of the Godhead dwells and 
works for the redemption of the world. Besides the earthly 
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body, in which He tabernacled among men (John i. 14) an 
the heavenly body, in which invisible to sense, yet for faith 
He is fulfilling His promise to be with believers ‘all the days 
unto the consummation of the age’, and is exercising ‘His 
authority in heaven and on earth’ (Matthew xxviii. 20 Ry 
marg. and 18), He has His mystical body the Church, ‘the fy}. 
ness of Him that filleth all in all’ (Ephesians i. 23). It has beey 
suggested that in view of the context we might render th 
Greek words ‘the complement of Him that is completing al 
things in all men’ (cf. 1 Corinthians xv. 28). Moffatt gives wha 
seems to be a paraphrase ‘filled by Him who fills the Univers 
entirely’. Without now discussing the merits of these render. 
ings, we may assume that the thought of mutual dependence 
of Christ and the Church is suggested by them. Christ needs 
the Church as His organ of word and deed in the world; He 
speaks in her voices, and works in her activities. The Church 
needs Christ, as it is only by His enabling grace, by His abiding 
in her and her abiding in Him that she can bear any fnuit 
(John xv. 1-10). He has still another body, which an ultra. 
Protestantism may be reluctant to acknowledge. There is 
His sacramental body, which I regard as the focus or epitome 
(any word is inadequate) of His mystical body for it is an effect. 
tive symbol conveying to faith what it sets forth in signs: in 
the breaking of the bread and the passing of the cup He is 
offering Himself to us in His death and life, in the eating and 
drinking we receive Him, and offer ourselves to Him. I shall 
not turn aside to consider how theology has explained His 
presence in His sacramental body: the Catholic (transubstan- 
tiation) the Lutheran (consubstantiation), and the Reformed 
which is incompletely described as the spiritual and not bodily} 
presence, since by the Spirit the virtue of the body localized in 

heaven is imparted, all appear to me speculations which may 
be only a perplexity for thought, I do not venture to speculate 
on the relation of the spiritual body to the omnipresence of 
God: but, whatever the solution of this problem may be, If 
venture to affirm the real presence of the whole Christ, Saviour 
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and Lord, Incarnate Word or Son. To introduce polemics, as 
[have heard some ultra-Protestant Nonconformists do, at the 
Table, and to insist that the elements are only signs and the 
ordinance is only commemoration is not only bad theology, 
falling short of the teaching of the New Testament and the 
testimony of the Church, but also bad manners as offending 
against the sensitive convictions of those to whom Christ comes 
in very gracious intimacy in His sacramental body. In protest 
against over-sensuous ritual, and a piety thatlaystoogreatstress 
on the material adjuncts of worship, still necessary to us in the 
earthly body, there is among us an overstrained and one-sided 
spirituality which in its negations contradicts God’s method of 
dealing with man. As bodily slimming may be carried too far 
for health and strength, so may the external modes of wor- 
ship be injuriously neglected. Not only did God create, and 
reveal Himself in creating the wonderful and beautiful world 
in which we live, and from which so much of the fullness of our 
life comes, and as men make us soul and body, distinguishable, 
but not separable, so that through the body we express and 
communicate our souls, but also the Word became flesh, 


and He rose again the same as Incarnate Son or Word whose 
organ is the Church visible and audible among men, and the 
sacraments in which as sensible yet effective symbols His 
grace is experienced by faith. 


III 

An inadequate conception of the Resurrection, as the exalta- 
tion after humiliation, plerosis after kenosts, of the Incarnate 
Word or Son, the Risen Christ, the Living Lord, in His whole- 
ness, not as disembodied spirit, but as Life-Giving Spirit in 
spiritual body, and His fullness, raised above the conditions 
and limitations of the earthly life, will inevitably lead to an 
inadequate conception of the relation of the Spirit to Christ, 
of His function as the Holy Spirit in the Church in contrast to 
the wider activities as the Spirit of God, who inspired the 
prophets, saints and sages before God was revealed in His Son. 
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(1) Unless there was some difference, what unique significance 
can we assign to Pentecost? If the Holy Spirit was already 
present and active in men, what does the New Testament 
statement that the Spirit was then given mean? There was of 
course the continuity of the same divine person (to use the on} 
available, although often misleading word) but the teaching 
of the New Testament justifies us in recognizing a change of 
function with the distinctiveness given to it by the Incarnation, 
The Holy Spirit is not represented as an agent of a new objective 
revelation, additional to or even superseding that of the Son, 
but is subordinated to the Son, as the subjective divine activity 
in men enabling them to understand, interpret and apply as 
the changes in history demand the revelation given in the Son, 
If Jesus the Christ as the Light of the World reveals the eternal 
God who is Light in whom there is no darkness, at all, it is the 
Holy Spirit in men who so enlightens the mind as to enable it 
to be sight receptive to the Light, and so renews the will as to 
enable the disciples to be so shining lights that the world will see 
their good work and glorify their Father in heaven (John viii. 2, 
1 John i. 5, ii Corinthians iv. 18, Matthew v. 16). The word 
inspiration indicates an inward activity of God, as the word 
revelation an outward. The Spirit is God’s immediate imman- 
ence in man, mediating the apprehension and appreciation and 
application of the revelation of the transcendent God in Christ. 
Jesus Himself experienced that mediation; at the Baptism the 
Spirit confirmed His sense of His vocation, and furnished Him 
with the equipment for its fulfilment. In word and work as in 
purpose and motive dependent on and obedient to the Father 
as He was, the Spirit mediated to Him the Father’s gifts. God 
is incarnate as Son or Word, for Jesus Christ was conscious of 
sonship towards God, with the vocation to reveal God as 
Father, yet the Father and the Spirit alike were active in 
the life of the Son or Word. There may be distinctive functions, 
there is no division in the nature or purpose of God. 

(2) Pentecost marks a fresh initiative in the activity of God 
in and for man, dependent on the fresh initiative in the 
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Resurrection. In the discourse in the Upper Room we have 
the same blending of reminiscence and reflection, so that we 
must exercise a critical scrutiny; but as has already been said 
there is a historical foundation with a theological superstruc- 
ture. This distinction we must recognize in dealing with the 
teaching about the Spirit. How much is reminiscence and how 
much reflection may sometimes baffle our discernment. In 
what must sound to us a strange saying, we may believe that 
even if we have not the ipsissima verba of Jesus, there is a 
truth overheard from His lips, ‘Nevertheless I tell you the 
truth; It is expedient for you that I go away: for if I go not 
away, the Comforter will not come unto you; but if I go, I will 
send him unto you’ (John xvi. 7). The objective revelation of 
God in Christ had to be completed in His resurrection, exalta- 
tion through humiliation, before there could be exercised the 
distinctive subjective function of the Spirit of God as the Holy 
Spirit in enabling men to receive, respond to, and reproduce 
the distinct content of that revelation. It is not God as known 
in nature and history, or even in the prophetic succession only 
that is communicated to men by the Holy Spirit, it is the truth 
and grace, the life, light and love of God in Christ of which 
men become partakers. That is the reason why ‘he that is but 
little in the kingdom of heaven is greater than’ John the Baptist 
(Matthew xi. 11) In the Koinonia, common possession of the 
Holy Spirit by believers in Christ as Saviour and Lord in His 
wholeness and fullness, the Church shares in the life of God 
as mediated by Him; and Paul uses no extravagant language, 
although few may reach the fullness of His experience when he 
confesses: ‘I have been crucified with Christ: yet I live; and yet 
no longer I, but Christ liveth in me: and that life which I now 
live in the flesh I live in faith, the faith which is in the Son of 
God, who loved me, and gavehimself up for me’ (Galatians ii. 20). 
This has been called his faith mysticism, but the word faith 
makes all the difference between a false and a true mysticism, 
if the term mysticism is to be used here at all. No identity 
with Christ is claimed, no absorption into Christ asserted; but 
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there is a dependence, an intimacy, and a submission that 
constitutes a union, not unity, that excludes separation but not 
distinction. Only through the objective mediation of the Son, 
and the subjective mediation of the Spirit is this immediate 
union of man to God, and participation of man in the life of 
God made possible, and that life not in its eternal reality, but 
as life, if not in itself enhanced, for this is a region in which it 
would be presumptuous for our thought to intrude, but ep. 
riched as regards the personal relation of God to us by the 
Incarnation with its consummation in the Resurrection. 

(3) In this exposition I am venturing into a region of thought 
beyond that I had reached and held for many years. The 
relation of the Resurrection and Pentecost I conceived on the 
analogy of religious revival. It was when the faith of the 
primitive community had reached the certainty that Christ 
was indeed risen, and now lived and reigned as Saviour and 
Lord, that believers were filled with the Holy Spirit, ‘holy 
enthusiasm’ as Dr. Bartlet has suggested that the phrase when 
without the article might be rendered, for so immanent is God 
in man by His Spirit that one term may describe the divine 
agency and the human condition. While intense emotion is 
prominent in the record in Acts, an intense emotion, that by 
itself involved dangers, as Paul’s 1 Corinthians shows, we 
must not confine the human results of the divine activity to 
emotion. There was enlightenment on the one hand and 
strength on the other, for the Spirit imparts to men both truth 
and power, and as the Spirit is the common possession (Koinonia) 
there is fellowship. The believers become a community ‘And 
the multitude of them that believed were of one heart and soul: 
and not one of them said that aught of the things which he 
possessed was his own; but they had all things common’ (Acts 
iv. 32). I once laid the emphasis on the change in men; now | 
wish to throw all the stress on the newness of the life thus en- 
riched and enlarged, as participation in, if we dare not say new 
life in God, yet new as now imparted to men. 

(4) Let me close with the practical application of the truth 
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now reached, in a caution and a call. Many innovations in 
doctrine and practice have claimed the authority of the Spirit. 
Nothing is of the Holy Spirit that contradicts, or is inconsistent 
with the revelation in the Son. This is the objective standard 
by which every subjective claim may be tested. Is the Church 
50 filled with holy enthusiasm by the Holy Spirit, that it is 
receiving and making manifest to the world the fullness of the 
race and truth, the glory of the only begotten from the 
Father (John i. 14). The old world in its distress and conflict 
will make great demands on the Church, if out of its chaos the 
cosmos (the new world) is to emerge, and the Church will need 
to claim and use all the resources at the command of faith in 
grace, if it is to be equal as the organ of God’s saving sovereignty 
in Christ to its trust and task. She is, however, suffering from 
a depression, a sense of failure which many of the prophets are 
encouraging, and needs the comfort and succour of the assur- 
ance of the sufficiency of the grace of Christ, of divine strength 
perfected in human weakness. If this essay offers that assur- 

ance in any degree, it will have fulfilled its aim. 

A. E. GARVIE 





PROPHETS AND PARISHES 


W 2k is a great time for prophets. While it rages they 
unpack their hearts with words, but when it ends the 
generally get their hearts broken. It is due to the rift whic, 
always exists between the utterance of the prophet and the 
response of the executive. But the rift is potentially bridgeable 
and now more than ever it is necessary to bridge it; for if this 
war ends not with the sort of peace the prophets want, but i 
the heartbreak of universal disillusion, it will mean that not & 
only are most hearts going to be broken, but almost every. 
thing else will be broken with them. A new 1918 of disappoint. 
ment will probably break humanity. At all costs this must be 
avoided, and the first thing to do is to bridge the rift between 
the prophetic and executive arms of Christendom. 

The responsibility rests upon the executive. It is no use to 
tell the prophets to be quiet, or even to be more discreet, 
Nor can we ask them to be less vague in their advice and more 
detailed in their instructions. That is not their way, and it 
could not be their business. The Christian Newsletter is an 
excellent instance. It constitutes a truly prophetic voice, 
which means that there are limits that it cannot pass. Week 
after week it returns to its charge: ‘Irreligious democracy is 
an arrangement without salt, a dung heap. Therefore re- 
generate democracy by making it Christian. Go to it.’ The 
executive is left, and rightly left, to do the rest. The prophet 
supplies the vision and the power. The question, How, and, 
What then am I to do? are not for the prophet to answer. 
They are the charge of the executive. 

Now in this business of evangelizing democracy the executive 
is not, in the first instance, the cabinet, nor the House of 
Commons, nor the bishops, but the parishes of Nether Back- 
wash, St. Agatha’s, Coketown, and the Brunswick Street 
Methodist Church. Evangelizing democracy must start with} 
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them, and it cannot start anywhere else. In this fact alone is 
the beginning of the fatal rift. For these two vicars and the 
Methodist minister read all the prophets write with an empha- 
tic agreement until they start to ask questions, and then they 
are apt to become bewildered, or annoyed, or resigned, after 
their fashion. What, they ask, does all this mean for me? 
What, in terms of such practical action as is open to me to 
take, can I do about it? Then they often give one of the two 
tempting but stock answers, which show how anxiously any 
executive must guard itself from lethargic blindness. They 
| say: ‘Yes, it’s all very nice, and I quite agree. I only hope 

they do something about it. But as for me, what can I do? 
I have the sick to visit, four sermons to prepare, a church 
council meeting to-night, and really I mustn’t always be 
preaching about democracy.’ The other answer is more 
truculent, and far more commendable: ‘You prophets are all 
alike with your crisis ramps, so cataclysmic, so stark, and so 
vague. As far as I can see, if what you say is true, it doesn’t 
really matter a bit whether I do my job well or ill, for it can’t 
make the least difference.’ Personally, I have much sympathy 
with this last answer. It is certainly a bad habit of prophets to 
try to impale you with their Either... Or. None the less, if 
the executive, in the person of the vicar of Nether Backwash, 
does give either answer and rests content with it, the issue is 
decided. He must not give it, and yet the prophet cannot tell 
him what answer he ought to give. His dilemma is very real. 
Is there any way out of it? 

Yes, there is. It is to remember the nature of the Church 
as a community of God. For if the parish church of St. Agatha, 
Coketown is what we claim for it, the arm of God in and for 
the area of its competence, then it cannot possibly do its work 
if it is a one man show. It is a community, a fellowship of 
priest and people acting together, and on the community as 
such the grace of God descends. Of course the sick have to be 
visited, the sermons prepared, the day school managed, and 
all the rest of it. And of course all the extra burdens which 
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the war lays upon a parish have to be carried. But who said 
the vicar and his band of regular workers had to do it all? }, 
is quite true that circumstances do often say just that, ang 
where they do the first answer that has to be given to th 
prophet’s call is to change the circumstances which are gy 
cramping the Lord’s grace. The charge to regenerate demp. 
cracy in and for Christ is a charge given to all the Lords 
people and not to a few specialists. 

From that follows another vital principle. The work of 
regenerating democracy will involve for any parish church 
this, that, and the other adventure. The general trend of such 
adventures in this present phase will be to form groups for 
study, and set them to work on such suggestions as the Arch. 
bishop of York has outlined, or the findings of the Malvem 
Conference. But—and here is the principle—if this busines 
of regeneration is only well done when a whole congregation 
joins in it, then no adventure must be proposed which is far 
outside the competence of simple people. If a vicar answers 
the prophet’s cry by buying copies of the Archbishop's 
economic proposals, and setting his young people to study. 
them, where does the rank-and-file member of the Mothers’ 
Union come in? And if it is answered, ‘She doesn’t come in, 
but stays outside on the mat because discussions about these 
highly technical matters are beyond her’, what has become 
of the action of the parochial community? As most members 
of our congregations are simple people any form of truly 
parochial action must find a place for them, or it will not be 
communal, and so not a reflection of the true nature of the 
Church. If it is truly the work of the Church to make demo- 
cracy Christian, it cannot be done if in the process the true } 
nature of the Church is overturned. 

Now the contribution of any parish to the whole adventure 
of regenerating democracy is fourfold. It involves worship 
and prayer, education and action. There is no néed to justify 
that statement. But it means that these forms of activity 
are inseparably linked, so that they are, and are seen by 
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everyone to be, constituent parts of a single whole. In one 
or another of them, there is not a single soul in the parish, 
not even the mentally deficient, who cannot take a full part 
and relate it to the rest. If the rank and file member of the 
Mothers’ Union cannot helpfully discuss debentures, the 

oung amateur economist would be just as helpless if he were 
set to teach the choir boys to point the Psalms. That does not 
matter. If the task of the parish church in this hour of crisis 
is seen widely enough it is a task for all, in which all can join, 
and all parochial activities can serve. The first thing is that 
those who lead the parish should see widely. To do this they 
must plan. Conscious planning and a definite strategic scheme 
is what makes the difference between a vague hopefulness 
which gets nothing done, and precise action. The purpose of 
the plan is to bring into their proper relationship all the normal 
activities of parish life, which must at all times go on, and those 
abnormal ones which special circumstances make necessary. 
I do not see how any parish can really expect to serve this day 
and generation unless it definitely sets out every year to make 
a plan of action, in a series of consultations which go over the 
failures in the last period of activity, and uses this experience 
to set itself a definite, reachable goal in the year ahead. And 
of course, a plan involves a meeting, and a parish meeting in 
the throes of planning for Christ is a tiny democracy already 
regenerated. This is important because it is idle for a parish 
to fling itself into the fight to regenerate democracy unless it is 
also doing something to make its own democratic forms work 
properly. How difficult this is let those say who look back on 
many exceedingly tiresome evenings with their own Parochial 
» Church Councils; and in this, emphatically, I count not myself 
to have apprehended, but, none the less, not to have appre- 
hended is to have failed. It may very well be the fact that the 
first thing the parish of Nether Backwash must do to answer 
the prophetic appeal of to-day is to make something rather 
better of the rusty machinery of its own parochial democratic 


forms. There is nothing like planning for an adventure to 
5 
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produce this desirable result, and it is certainly true that, 
parish which has no strategy will have no democracy eithe, 
and if it has no trace of democracy how can it be truly, 
Church? 

Such a parochial plan has to get these four things in thei, 
right proportions, worship, prayer, education, and action, 
Without public worship nothing is well done, and withoy 
prayer nothing of this sort can be done at all. Parochial educa. 
tion offers an illimitable scope, for not only does it includ 
such activities as study groups to ponder Christian economic 
and sociology, but also the education of all people in the arts 
of worship and prayer. Study, prayer, and worship all lead 
to action, and the forms of action that any particular parish 
can take in response to the charge to make democracy Chris. 
tian are almost infinitely various. The definite action, which 
is prepared by the other three things and sustained by them 
in its course, is normally of four kinds. There is ambulance 
work, visiting the sick, feeding the hungry, and clothing the 
naked. It is merely idle to call this the patching of an outwom 
system. Rather is it the most convincing testimony to the 
worth of Christian democracy, for all ambulance work isa 
practical demonstration of the uniqueness of every human 
soul. Then there is direct evangelism, for any hope of Christian 
democracy depends on the continuous recruiting of the hosts 
of the Lord. There is social work, boys’ clubs to run, an 
occupational centre to be tended, a soldiers’ rest-room to be 
maintained. Finally, there is the certain need of remedial 
action in the parish. Somewhere within it, things will be 
happening which are as un-Christian as they are undemocratic: 
a farmer bullying his men, a mill evading the Factory Acts, 7 
a business forcing young men and girls into dishonest practices. 
These are the things which call for the remedial action on the 
part of the local army of Christian democracy, for to grapple 
with worldwide scandals while remaining blissfully helpless 
about the scandals in one’s own neighbourhood is not an atti- 
tude of mind which inspires much confidence. After all, the 
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troubles of the world are simply the troubles of one’s own 
parish writ large. 

All this is written on the assumption, that the clamant call 
to this generation of Christians is to regenerate democracy by 
making it more consciously Christian. We do not want a 
theocracy. We must at all costs have a consciously theistic 
democracy. We can never have anything of the sort without 
the help of Nether Backwash, St. Agatha’s, Coketown, and the 
Brunswick Street Methodists. What each one of them can 
do on their own is naturally limited, but if that limited amount 
is deliberately related to the whole call to the Christian Church 
to-day, the effect will not be limited but incalculable. 


RoGER LLoyp 





EVOLUTION AND THE CHURCH 


‘io most important date in the nineteenth century js 
1859. Not because the Suez Canal was then started or Johy 
Brown made his raid at Harper’s Ferry, but because a certain 
book was published—Charles Darwin’s Origin of Species 
Darwin, a mild man of fifty who had made abortive attempts 
to prepare himself for Medicine and later for the Church, had 
the honour of giving to the world a convincing theory of 
Evolution, namely Natural Selection. Mention should always 
be made in this connection of Alfred Russel Wallace, who 
simultaneously discovered the same theory, but who was at 
the time in the Malay Archipelago collecting insects and birds 
of paradise. 

This book revolutionized the thinking and outlook of the & 
world, and after bitter contentions the main lines of the theory 
are now accepted by most educated people. 

It is commonly believed that most of the opposition came 
from the Christian Church, and in certain circles it is a common- 
place that every great advance in thought is made by agnostic 
scientists, and after the rest of the world has accepted the new 
light the Church at length reluctantly falls into line. Exami- 
nation of the facts, however, reveals that this view is a 
complete distortion; and it can be shown (1) that Christian 
thinkers were among the first to welcome Darwin’s theory, 
and that some of them had believed in Evolution even earlier; 
while (2) the opposition aroused by the book was by no means 
confined to the Church. The purpose of this paper is to 
substantiate these two statements. 

It must be realized first of all that the idea of Evolution did f 
not begin with Darwin. St. Augustine, in a striking passage, 
suggested that creation was by development from a primal 
seed. Centuries earlier Lucretius had propounded an evolt- 
tionary theory in his famous poem ‘De Rerum Natura’; he 
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had in turn derived it from Empedocles, the Greek philosopher, 
who lived before Plato. 

Empedocles actually taught a doctrine of the survival of 
the fittest and it was to him that Aristotle referred when he 
wrote of those teachers who ‘suppose that all things have 
fallen out accidentally just as they would have done if they 
had been produced for some end. Certain things have been 
preserved because they had spontaneously acquired a fitting 
structure, while those which were not so put together have 
perished and are perishing’. Aristotle goes on to dismiss the 
theory as impossible because the products of nature must be 
according to design, not coincidence. Later European thought 
followed Aristotle’s belief in the fixity of species just as it 
followed him in his rejection of the heliocentric theory. 

Even earlier than this Anaximander of Miletus, who was 
born at the end of the seventh century B.c., taught that man 
| was born from animals of another species and quite correctly 
looked to the sea for man’s origin. It is interesting to note 
that even among primitive peoples ideas of evolution are not 
wanting. The late Sir J. G. Frazer in his Folk-lore in the Old 
Testament mentions that the natives of Minahassa in Celebes 
say they are descended from the apes on the island of Old 
Menado, to whom they periodically send offerings of fruit! 

For a long period, however, the conception of evolution was 
almost lost sight of in European thought until in the century 
before Darwin’s book it was again put forward in various 
quarters. But few regarded it seriously and it was looked upon 
as a fanciful notion held by cranky people. Lord Monboddo 
for instance (who appears in Boswell) was ridiculed for his 
view that men once had tails and that originally the human 
race had been a variety of the ape.* 

While there were some scientists like Buffon and Lamarck 
who seriously put forward evolutionary views, the scientific 
world in general held to the fixity of species. Darwin himself 


1 See also De Quincey’s Autobiographical Sketches, ch. 2; Archdeacon Paley’s Natural 
Theology (1802), ch. 5; Coleridge’s reference to ‘orang-utan theology’, etc. 
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said that in his intercourse with naturalists he ‘never happene 
to come across a single one who seemed to doubt about the 
permanence of species’. 

Now among those who firmly believed in evolution in pre. 
Darwinian days were the Christian thinkers, Tennyson and 
Browning. There are still people who imagine that ‘Ip 
Memoriam’, is, in part, an attempt to re-interpret Christianity 
in the light of Darwinism. A study of dates is here very 
enlightening. The Origin of Species was published in 1859. 
‘In Memoriam’ was published in 1850; and Tennyson had been 
engaged upon it at intervals since 1833, the year of Hallam’s 
death. 

It is unnecessary to labour the point that evolution, in. 
cluding the descent of man, is clearly taught in this great 
Christian poem. For example: 

They say 
The solid earth whereon we tread 
In tracts of fluent heat began, 
And grew to seeming-random forms, 


The seeming prey of cyclic storms, 
Till at the last arose the man. 


Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die. 

It is clear then, that in Tennyson (who incidentally was bom 
in the same year as Darwin, Gladstone and Lincoln) we have 
a Christian thinker who believed and taught the doctrine of 
evolution years before 1859. Even during the Cambridge 
period (1828-31) he ‘seems to have propounded in some college 
discussion the theory that the development of the human body 
might possibly be traced from the radiated, vermicular, 
molluscous and vertebrate organisms’. Whatever this strange 
language implies (the quotation is from the Life by his son), 
it indicates an early interest in scientific questions. And this 
interest was retained to the end. 

It is customary to say that in Tennyson we have sublime 
language rather than profound thought. But has justice been 
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done to him as a thinker? It is recorded that Benjamin Jowett 
once said to him: ‘Your poetry has an element of philosophy 
more to be considered than any regular philosophy in England’. 
His learning was very wide, and it was by no means purely 
literary. At Farringford in the Isle of Wight, he had a plat- 
form on the roof, where for hours during the night he would 
study the stars. An astronomer of the period said there were 
no errors about the stars in his poems, and the same was said 
about flowers by an eminent botanist. 

A similar case may be made out for Browning; he too was a 
Christian thinker who, years before the Origin, expounded 
an evolutionary view of the universe. Poems like ‘Christmas 
Eve’, ‘Saul’ and ‘A Death in the Desert’ show the poet’s firm 
grasp of the faith, and the centrality of the Incarnation in his 
thinking is particularly striking. Indeed, Westcott affirmed 
that Browning had been one of his main teachers in Christian 
thought. (It is utterly absurd to compare Browning’s inter- 
pretation of Christianity with Matthew Arnold’s, as some 
writers attempt to do.) 

Now it was in 1835 that ‘Paracelsus’ appeared. Notice the 
date; twenty-four years before Darwin’s publication. It is 
sufficient for our present purpose to refer to the long and 
magnificent passage in Book 5, which describes God creating 
the world by evolution, begirining with the line, ‘The centre- 
fire heaves underneath the earth’. 

Nevertheless, when the details of a cogent, scientific theory 
were put forward by Darwin and Wallace, they burst upon the 
minds of men with a terrific impact. At first some were 
bitterly hostile, others were curious and hesitant, and yet 
others were friendly. It is important to notice that among 
those who welcomed the theory from the start were a number 
of prominent churchmen. 

Dr. F. Temple, for example, who later became Archbishop 
of Canterbury,’ preached a learned sermon friendly to evolu- 


‘Father of the present Archbishop of York who was born in 1881 when his father 
was sixty. 
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tion before the British Association at Oxford in 1860. 4; 
Rugby School, Temple had instituted scholarships in natur 
science and had built a laboratory. 

An incident which took place at this meeting of the Associg. 
tion has received far more attention than it deserves. Op 
sition to Darwin’s teaching was voiced by Wilberforce 
Bishop of Oxford and son of the great emancipator. He cop. 
cluded his address with a cheap sneer at Huxley, asking hin 
if he traced his simian descent from his grandfather’s side or 
his grandmother’s. Huxley in his reply said that he would 
much prefer an ape for an ancestor than a man like Bishop 
Wilberforce! The actual words used are unknown as (accord- 
ing to Geoffrey West, Darwin’s latest biographer') there is no 
contemporary account. The newspapers and journals rightly 
ignored the matter as trivial, and later partisan accounts are 
exaggerated and inconsistent. With the passage of time, the 
dramatizing process has continued. Our great imaginative 
writer, H. G. Wells, actually puts on the Bishop’s lips the 
version, ‘Yah, sons of apes; you look it’. 

This famous incident has been taken by many both within 
the Church and without as representative of the official 
Christian attitude at that time. It is overlooked that not all 
clerics took a hostile attitude. Canon Charles Kingsley, to 
give another example, wrote Darwin a friendly letter after 
reading an advance copy of the Origin which had been sent 
by the author. Later, Kingsley wrote to a friend: ‘My ow 
belief in the general truth of my friend Darwin’s views—which 
deepens day by day as I verify them—has only given me wider 
and deeper and nobler notions of God’s works in the material 
universe.’ 

It is not disputed that many leading Christians fiercely 
opposed Darwin, but it is surely unfair to ignore those who 
supported him. The Encyclopaedia Britannica article on 
Darwin (latest edition) declares that after the presentation of 
the joint essay of Darwin and Wallace to the Linnaean Society 


1 Geoffrey West, Charles Darwin; the fragmentary man (Routledge, 1937). 
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1858, ‘Canon H. B. Tristram was the first to apply the new 
neory, explaining by its aid the colours of desert birds, etc.’. 

It should be noticed, too, that the opponents were not all 
cclesiastics. In fact, the majority of scientists were at first 
ostile or even contemptuous. Among the scientific opponents 
ere Sir John Herschel, Andrew Murray, Louis and Alexander 
\gassiz. Nor should it be forgotten that Wilberforce’s speech 
t Oxford was not his own; he was really the mouthpiece of 
tir Richard Owen, the great biologist! Owen also attacked 
he book in the Edinburgh Review. 

As for men in other walks of life, who were neither scientists 
nor representative Christians, mention may be made of 
Disraeli and Carlyle. In a famous speech at Oxford in 1864, 
Disraeli said: ‘What is the question now placed before society 
with a glib assurance the most astounding? The question is 
his—Is man an ape or an angel? My lord, I am on the side 
of the angels.’ 

Carlyle remained hostile to the end of his long life, and 
alled the theory ‘the monkey damnification’ of mankind. It 
is recorded that when he was an old man, Huxley saw him 
slowly pacing down Cheyne Walk; he crossed the street and 
spoke kindly to the old prophet, now approaching the end of 
his days. He received for his pains the fierce reply, ‘You’re 

uxley, aren’t you?—the man who says we are all descended 
rom monkeys’; and he passed on in silence. 

In the light of these facts, it is plainly unfair to single out 
the Church as the sole culprit. There was a line of demarcation 
at that period, but it did not leave the Church on one side, 
and the rest of men on the other. The line passed through the 
Church, and through the worlds of literature, science, and 
politics too. In each of these there were some who welcomed 
the new light, and in each there were obscurantists. Yet 
popular accounts ignore Temple and Kingsley, and make 
Wilberforce the representative figure of the times. Why is it 
always the Bishop of Oxford and never Thomas Carlyle? 

Nor ought we to forget that Darwin was buried in West- 
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minster Abbey in 1882—that is, within twenty-five years ¢ 
the publication of his great work. It is impossible to recaptuy, 
the atmosphere of the time and to estimate the strength an 
constitution of the opposing forces, but here is somethj 
both concrete and significant. Darwin’s bones lie in Weg. 
minster Abbey and they were placed there in 1882. Canq 
Farrar was among the pall-bearers and appreciative sermon 
were preached at the Abbey and at St. Paul’s. 

Meanwhile re-statement of the Christian message in the 
light of the new knowledge was being developed. This was no 
easy task; in fact every part of ‘the scheme of salvation’ as 
then understood was affected: the Creation of Man, the Fall 
the Authority of the Bible, the Person of Christ, Conversion, 
Immortality. Yet within a single generation Christian thinkers 
had come to see that nothing vital was in jeopardy; that the 
new setting enhanced the significance of Jesus. Indeed, the 
stripping off of excrescences which for centuries had obscured 
the Gospel drove the Church back to her true centre, Christ 
Himself. 

In confirmation of this, one may refer to the ‘Lux Mundi’ 
essays which appeared in 1889, only thirty years after the 
Origin. The following quotation is significant: ‘The last few 
years have witnessed the gradual acceptance by Christian 
thinkers of the great scientific generalization of our age, which 
is briefly, if somewhat vaguely, described as the Theory of 
Evolution’ (Essay 5). Those who imagine that the views of 
the modern Church are reflected in the Tennessee ‘monkey 
trial’ should consider these words written over fifty years ago. 
Earlier still was Drummond’s Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World (1883); this enthusiastic Christian disciple of Darwin 
later produced the very suggestive work The Ascent of Man 
(1894). Books of this type were very widely read and helped 
to familiarize Christian people with the relation of the new 
conception to Christian truth. Of course there was opposition, 
as there still is; in the nature of things the Church carries a 
larger proportion of wayfaring men and fools than the Royal 
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Society. But it may be contended with justice that the leading 
hinkers of the Church adapted themselves as rapidly as any 
other responsible body of opinion to the new views of the 

iverse established by Darwin. 

The common view (held inside the Church as well as outside) 
hat Christian thinkers reluctantly and regretfully accepted at 
long last what all intelligent people had previously welcomed 
is simply not true. It is not even a caricature; it is a mis- 
representation. 

The following is typical. H. G. Wells in his Autobiography 
refers thus on page 162 to Henry Drummond’s Natural Law. 


Drummond tried to make various leading Christian dogmas more 
acceptable by instances drawn from natural history. The Virgin Birth 
for instance was sustained by a dissertation on parthenogenesis and 
the prolific summer generation of the green-fly was invoked to justify 
the ways of the Holy Ghost to man. 


Actually Drummond’s work makes no reference whatever 
to the Virgin Birth or to green-fly, or to Mary, or to partheno- 
genesis. Yet his book is summarized by reference to something 
which is not there at all, and then ridiculed. 

Ina similar vein, J. B. S. Haldane in his important Causes of 
Evolution heads one chapter with the words, ‘Darwinism is 
dead. (Any sermon)’. It is to be expected that people who 
never go to church are experts on what is said there. Three or 
four years ago, Prof. Haldane gave a wireless talk on Darwin. 
He referred to the opposition which Darwinism aroused; but he 
only mentioned one opponent by name—the inevitable Bishop 
Wilberforce! This incident of 1860 has been ‘plugged’ like a 
dance tune, and it is time that we emulated the press of the 
period and allowed it to rest in limbo. We might then reach 
a truer and juster perspective. 

One is reminded of the great prominence given by sceptics to 
the persecution of Galileo by the Church. It is overlooked that 
the heliocentric theory was propounded a century earlier by 
Copernicus who lived 1473-1543. (Note Galileo’s dates, 1564- 
1642.) Copernicus was a religious official and his work was 
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dedicated to the Pope. It is well known that the names of the 
false and true theories respectively are Ptolemaic and Coper. 
nican. Both lived in the Christian era, but Ptolemy was, 
pagan, Copernicus a Christian! 

It is worth mentioning that modern biological study has 
been based for the last forty years on the work of Mendel, an 
Abbot. His researches, first published in 1865, were not 
appreciated until their re-discovery in 1900. They have en. 
tirely superseded parts of Darwin’s teaching and have led ty 
far-reaching theories about genes and chromosomes. Mendel 
made possible the work of Bateson and the astounding exper- 
ments of Morgan; his importance may be estimated by the fact 
that modern study of heredity is known as Mendelism. And 
this great genius and pioneer was an Abbot, and his exper- 
ments were carried out in the garden of an Augustinian 
monastery! 

T. FRANCIS GLASson 





Notes and Discussions 


A NOTE ON EDUCATION 


Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-Coucu, lecturing at Cambridge, confessed: ‘I 
have often wished that some more winning name could be found for 
the thing we call Education. And I have sometimes thought wistfully 
that had we made a better thing of it we should long ago have found a 
more amiable, a blither name.’ Sir Arthur then proceeds to make 
mournful play with unalluring words in the educational vocabulary, 
‘Facilities’, ‘Pedagogues’, ‘Inspectors’, ‘Certificates’, ‘Seminaries’, ‘Un- 
denominational’, ‘Non-Provided’, ending with the exceeding bitter cry: 
Who can track 
A Grace’s naked foot amid them all? 


One ventures with reluctance to disagree with the King Edward VII 
Professor of English Literature at Cambridge, particularly when he 
happens to be a master-craftsman like Q; but, really, what is wrong 
with the word? 

(1) Education bears on the face of it the stamp of Rome. Every 
language reflects the character of the men who made and used it. Now 
the two staple interests of the Roman people were War and Agriculture. 
Their chief primitive deities were Mars (the warrior) and Saturn (the 
sower). We are therefore not surprised to find that numerous words 
and metaphors in everyday use were drawn from military life and 
husbandry. 

Quirites, the common word for citizens, first meant spearmen or 
warriors. 

Princeps—chieftain or ruler—was originally the soldier who first 
seizes boo” (qui primum capit). 

Next to war, farming was the industry of Rome, and remained the 
ideal life of their most honoured statesmen and generals after their 
retirement to private life. Virgil’s Georgics is an incomparable national 
tribute to the dignity and splendid strenuousness of the farmer’s life. 

The sphere of agriculture was, linguistically, equally prolific with that 
of arms. A few examples must suffice. 

The root meaning of delirare (to act like a madman, a maniac) was 
‘to go out of the furrow’; 

tribulare (to cause suffering—tribulation) was derived from the for- 
midable Roman threshing-machine; 

praevaricare (suggestive of prevaricator, ‘a twister’) meant at first ‘to 
plough in crooked lines’. 

The greatest and most obvious of all, cultura, with its modern sug- 
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gestion of mental and spiritual development, originally referred to the 
tilling of the land. 

Among these agricultural terms we find educare, educatio, a Virgilian 
word meaning to break in a horse, to rear or breed, to raise a crop, 

Speech-day orators persist in expounding ‘education’ as though jt 
were derived from educére, and meant ‘drawing out’ or ‘educing’. Their 
point (highly flattering to a school-boy) is that education is the art of 
drawing forth as opposed to cramming in. This picture drawn by 
educational sentimentalists is unfortunately based upon a mistaken 
derivation. The ancient Romans believed in discipline and would haye 
given short shrift to modern Montessori notions. No, it would take an 
extraordinarily skilful teacher to ‘educe’ the treasures of science, mathe. 
matics, history, and languages which are supposed to lurk concealed 
somewhere in the youthful interior. The seeds of a crop are not already 
in the soil and cannot be ‘educed’ by any technical magic whatsoever. 
They have to be sown. We must say good-bye to the facile optimism of 
educére and make the best of the homely educare. This old Roman word 
lifts the business of education well above such one-sided categories as 
‘repressive’ or ‘expressive’. Guided by our word, let us ask what are 
the main elements in the complicated process of raising a crop. They 
are three—the soil, the seed, the husbandry. 

(i) The soil. This is the raw material and it is ‘given’. The best seed 
falls in vain upon a rock. Education assumes the datum of the soil, 
Culture cannot create, it can only prepare and nourish it. Our Lord's 
parable of the Sower has endless educational suggestiveness. The soil 
may be hard or shallow or choked with alien growths. Nature left to 
herself produces crude and useless things. Even the soil needs careful 
working before any worth-while crop can be expected. Receptivity and 
responsiveness are prerequisites of the harvest. The farmer assumes 
that the soil is potentially fertile and that there is some natural and pre- 
ordained affinity between the soil and the seed. This is the pre- 
supposition of all husbandry as of all education. The soil, the indis- 
pensable datum of nature, must be exercised, cleansed and fed. Mr. 
A. G. Street on his return from America records his alarm at the sight 
of the exhausted land in the western belt. There is a limit to the for- 
bearance of nature. In the long run she revolts against short-sighted 
and ungenerous treatment. It needs only a superficial knowledge of 
farming to understand that if you keep on drawing out without some 
commensurate putting in, you will end by using up the soil. 

The analogy between the cultivation of the soil and of the soul may 
be carried further. 

(ii) The soil needs not only exercise and stimulation; it needs also 
a change of crops and periods of relaxation and repose (summer 
vacations). 

(iti) The seed must be suited to the soil. Any kind of seed may not 
be sown indiscriminately in any sort of soil. This would be a stupid 
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waste of good time and material. The nature and aptitude of the soil 
must be studied (a warning against rigidity or uniformity in educational 
ractice). 

, Such ied husbandry will not fail of its reward. What Virgil 
lovingly called tustissima tellus (faithful Mother Earth) will respond to 
such strenuous culture (labor improbus), and in due time will yield, ‘some 
thirty, some sixty, some a hundred-fold’. It may be left for the curious 
analyst to decide what parts of educational culture correspond to 
ploughing (not in the tragic sense), harrowing, weeding, fertilizing. All 
this constitutes education—decidedly a more comprehensive process 
than ‘eduction’. 

(2) Whatare the tests of a sound education? They are two in number. 
Awell-educated man willhave gained the power ofconcentration and ofap- 

reciation. Steady application, a sound judgement—here are the criteria. 

(i) Concentration. The Austrian Permerstoffer, defined education as 
‘the sum of all we have forgotten’. Like every good paradox, it contains 
a challenging truth. The Greeks understood this. Isocrates says that 
the elements of old Athenian education—geometry, astronomy, dialec- 
tic—were much criticized as being a mere waste of time, since they were 
of no practical use, and the knowledge so obtained was soon forgotten 
in after life. ‘But’, he continues, ‘the study of subtle and difficult 
matters like astronomy and geometry trains a boy to keep his attention 
closely upon the point at issue, and not to allow his mind to wander. 
So being exercised in this way and having his wits sharpened, he will 
be made capable of learning more important (practical) matters with 
greater ease and speed.’ 

Education is indeed what remains when a youth has gone into life 
and put aside scholastic textbooks and formulae. A trained mind has 
acquired the power to concentrate on problems that are difficult and 
uncongenial. 

In their insistence upon the mastery of a rigid and limited field, 
schoolmasters are not secretly sadistic. The thorough tackling of certain 
wisely selected subjects is the only way of getting into good intellectual 
condition. William James puts the truth into a pungent epigram—‘It 
doesn’t matter what a boy learns so long as he doesn’t like it.’ Not long 
ago I played bat and ball with a small boy in a hotel yard. His interest 
was aroused in the bat I shaped out of a piece of box-wood. He soon 
tired of the bat. The novelty of fielding in this position or that speedily 
wore off. When a motor car drove into the yard he deserted his post at 
mid-off—the car was far more alluring than the game. Birds flying 
overhead attracted his attention, and when a dog wandered over the 
playing-pitch, the little boy forsook the game and made friends with 
the dog. He was a dear little boy of six years old—distracted and 
fascinated by life’s miscellaneous riches. It will be the function of 
education to enable that boy to concentrate. In this way education 
spans the gulf between the child and the man. 
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Concentration has two elements—limitation and intensity. A 
stricted objective means higher power. A smaller bore means greaty 
velocity. 

Concentration implies the ability to shut out other things and do this 
one; the power to keep yesterday and to-morrow from breaking in upo, 
to-day and to do our duty here and now; the power to work for , 
distant goal, to control our moods and subordinate present pleasure ty 
future good; the power to transform the rabble of our faculties int, 
disciplined army. Gifts, however brilliant, will not take the place of 
ability ‘to stick it’. Such staying-power is rarer than intellecty 
curiosity or receptiveness. Few people are willing ‘to see it through’ 
Even Plato’s class at the Academy dwindled as the term wore on, unt] 
at the close only one student remained. And he was Aristotle. 

In the most veracious of autobiographies Anthony Trollope disclaims 
the title of man of genius writing under the irresistible compulsion of 
(intermittent) inspiration, and celebrates the virtue of industry, volun. 
tary obedience to a law that may not be broken. ‘I was once told’, he 
says, ‘that the surest aid to the writing of a book was a piece of cobbler’s 
wax on my chair. I certainly believe in the cobbler’s wax much mor 
than the inspiration.’ 

(ii) The fruit of such stedfast concentration (limitation, intensity) 
will be first of all accuracy and then the power of judgement. The Vir. 
gilian word is ‘discrimination’. ‘Discernment’ is from the same root and 
suggests separation or sifting. A well-educated man will be able, in St. 
Paul’s words, ‘to discern the things that are excellent’; that is, to 
recognize and welcome genuine worth wherever found; in art, literature, 
politics, practical schemes, and in moral character. He will instinctively 
separate the gold from the gilt, the solid from the showy. 

The task of the teacher is not merely to impart so much information: 
it is rather to instruct, to exercise and quicken the soul. To use an un- 
forgettable phrase that only Plato could have written: ‘Education isa 
light kindled from a leaping spark, which once it has reached the soul, 
finds its own fuel.’ 

The acquisition of knowledge may be mechanical, but wisdom is 
alive—the product of a fashioned character rather than of a nimble 
brain. 

Our English system of education has carefully distinguished between 
knowledge and judgement: the mind must be disciplined as well as 
informed. Here it is at one with the wisest of the Greek teachers. 

Isocrates defined education not as a knowledge of metaphysics, nor 
yet as technical ability in some particular profession, art or trade, but 
as a sort of culture and address. 

Here is his memorable description of the educated man: 

(a) First, he is capable of dealing with the ordinary events of life, by 
possessing a happy sense of fitness and a faculty of usually hitting upon 
the right course of action. (Judgement) 
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(0) Secondly, his behaviour in any society is always correct and 

roper. If he is thrown with offensive or disagreeable company he can 

meet it with easy good temper, and he treats everyone with the utmost 
fairness and gentleness. (Savoir-faire) 

(c) Thirdly, he always has the mastery over his pleasures and does 
not give way unduly under misfortune and pains, but behaves in such 
cases with manliness and worthily of the nature which has been given 
to us. (Strength of character) 

(d) Fourthly (the most important point) he is not spoilt or puffed-up 
nor is his head turned by success, but he continues throughout to behave 
like a wise man, taking less pleasure in the good things which chance has 
given him at birth than in the products of his own talents and intelli- 
gence. (Self-control) 

Those whose soul is well tuned to play its part in all these ways, those 
I will call wise developed men, and declare to possess all the virtues: 
these I regard as truly educated.’ 

With such an analysis Arnold of Rugby and his co-founders of 
English Public School education, would not disagree. 

Even from a commercial point of view, a remark of Albert Ballin 
(quoted by Prince Biilow) that if he had ‘to choose between two candi- 
dates for a post in the Hamburg-Amerika Line, one of whom had an 
accurate knowledge of Greek and Roman literature, while the other 
knew all the intricacies of double book-keeping and similar subjects’, 
he would prefer the former, may give pause to the champions of 
utilitarian and vocational education. 

Mr. H. A. Roberts, for many years Secretary of the Cambridge 
University Appointments Board, tells with legitimate satisfaction how 
a Dutch oil company on the shores of the Caspian, after reluctantly 
sampling some products of the Appointments Board, wrote in the 
following year for ‘twelve more graduates; Classical Tripos preferred’. 

This article does not aim at canvassing the merits of a classical as 
against a scientific education. Its aim is to suggest that the gift of 
accuracy and concentration, and the power of discriminating judgement, 
are the twin products of a sound education. 

With all its shortcomings, the English system has not lost sight of 
these essentials. 

F. Brompton HARVEY 


OUR RESOURCES IN GOD AND MAN 


TuE Viceroy of India is calling all men to prayer, Hindu, Mohammedan, 

Jew, Christian, Sikh, all. The fact is electric. It assumes that there 

is a God to pray to that is not indifferent to the moral issue of this 

great hour, and it assumes that all men have a sense of the absolute 

value of liberty and justice. God is and conscience is, and the soul is 
6 
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one in all: therefore the appeal can be made to all men, and Tertullian’, 
great phrase, ‘the soul naturally Christian’ is being validated in the 
greatest hour in history. 

What is fundamental to Christian, Mohammedan, Jew, or any 
other type of human? First, that God 1s. This ‘universal frame’ aboyt 
us, material, sentient, rational, gives a clear assurance of a mind 
that formed it. The universe is the evidence of a Maker of infinite 
power, and that in regard to all we know: His mind thought it, willed 
it, ordered it; is present in it, upholding it, and has a purpose in it 
commensurate with His being—and therefore only partially known by 
us. All the laws that reveal themselves in things material, living, 
sentient, rational, moral are expressions of His will: He rules and 
orders. Second, He has created the order expressed in human relations, 
in parent and child, and in human society. In that nature which men 
possess, and is common to every race, there is the clear perception 
that we ought to give what we desire to receive, and we ought to 
avoid in dealing with others what we ourselves would not desire, 
We desire to know the truth: we ought therefore to tell it. We desire 
help in distress, we ought to render it. Every man is in that respect 
a law to himself: and knows he is. 

Out of the relations, whether to God above us or to our parents 
and human society, grow feelings of reverence and awe, gratitude and 
love. We love because we are first loved. We reverence mind that is 
superior to us, and to which we are under obligation: it is true of 
our earthly parents, it is true of the Parent and Source of all things, 
Thinking in terms of the whole universe as far as we can know it, we 
conclude that the Author of the World about us, and the world within 
us is One and the Same. And we are not long in further concluding 
that He will render every man according to his works. We are appre- 
hensive of judgment. In distress, men of every race pray: the heart 
of a man cries to a living God for help in distress: and it cries for 
mercy and forgiveness when convicted of sin and depravity. 

The Dravidian cries to his deity: ‘O my God, as I swing between 
my passionate lust and Thy perfection cut the cord and let me fall 
at Thy feet’. He longs for ‘A repose that ever is the same’—perfect 
peace through perfect self control, unsullied perfection. 

It was a plain village labourer who once said in. regard to prayer: 
‘Prayer must be right, for it is the thing that every man does when 
he is in a tight corner.’ Universal instinct and action are of the very 
highest value as to probable fact. And the highest probability is a 
sound rule for action when action is called for, and is almost a proof 
of reality and truth. 

Then to pray and to worship, to obey the golden rule that all men 
understand and that Christ declares valid, are things fundamental— 
the law of life saving us from destruction. To be free to live by this 
law is absolutely necessary to us, and no one has any right to deny 
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us this privilege. Adhering to God and to His rule in our nature, and 
unceasingly so adhering, is the way of deliverance from all harm in the 
final outworking of things. In God and in Right we see the road to all 
well-being in time and in eternity. And as a consequence, quiet 
abiding in the faith that we hold is the way to go from strength to 
strength. The grip of the babe conquers the heart and controls the 
action of its parent. And the confident faith that rests in God while 
surveying the whole situation and providing for every emergency is a 
sure road to.victory. Wisdom is the gift of God and those whose 
expectation is from Him He will not fail. 

At this moment England is proving her faith in God and goodness, 
in truth and liberty. By these we live and for these we are prepared 
to lose all. Life is sweet, but God and goodness are sweeter. And we 
are God’s children set in God’s world, to live according to the highest 
and best we know, and to oppose that which contravenes the deepest 
convictions of our duty. And as Christian believers who own Christ 
as Lord and Master, and the most perfect example of humanity built 
after God’s plan and sympathizing with the deepest instincts of the 
race, we believe that ‘men of every nation who fear God and work 
righteousness are accepted of Him’. St. Peter attained through his 
experience with Cornelius to that world-embracing doctrine. Christ 
saw the greatest believer in the Centurion. 

And to-day in our world-wide British Commonwealth, Christian, 
Mohammedan, Jew, Hindu, Parsee, Sikh, Gurkha, and if there be any 
other type, and there are many, of worshipping humanity, are all one 
in the assertion that life must be governed by the law of justice, truth 
and liberty; and the mere fact of force is not to determine finally 
the government of men. The common sense of humanity guarantees 
the supreme authority of justice and truth, and the right of every 
man to determine his own course in life, so long as that course does 
not contravene the good of all. The appeal for loyalty to England in 
its fight for freedom, truth and justice, against brutal oppression, 
cruelty, bad faith, and falsehood, has met with an answer of ardent 
sympathy from every race in the Empire. Men are proving once more 
the truth of the Gospel preached by Paul in Athens that men are 
of one blood, even as Euripedes had announced the same truth four 
hundred years before on the stage there, in the mouth of his Mad 
Hercules, ‘all the things characteristic of men are equal’—love of wife, 
child, etc. Every missionary knows he has done nothing till he finds 
the common ground of belief, instinct, and desire that underlies all 
difference. For a time Hitler, Goring, and Ribbentrop, Mussolini too, 
may endeavour to justify tyranny, oppression, cruelty and savagery 
by the possession of supreme power and the assumption of supreme 
wisdom; and may hoodwink their devotees into the belief that the end 
is such, that any means, however vile, justifies its attainment; but 
_ they cannot ultimately kill the universal conscience; or the working of 
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the Spirit of God in the hearts of men. As Lincoln, the embodiment 
of common humanity, and a genius in the expression of its fundamenta| 
wisdom, once put it: “You can fool some of the people all the time, 
and all the people some of the time, but you cannot fool all the people 
all of the time’. The pretensions of tyrants and dictators and the other 
‘world rulers of this darkness’, may for a time deceive their nation, 
but those pretensions bear within them the seeds of their own decay, 
and the creations of their pride and power come slithering down to 
utter ruin. The world’s surface and the sea’s bottom are covered with 
the wreck of their pride. Egypt and Babylon, Assyria and Greece, 
Rome and Spain, teach the lesson that there is a living God operating 
in history and stirring in the reason and conscience of man: Pharaoh 
and Nebuchadnezzar, Darius and Alexander, Philip of Spain and 
Napoleon all tell their tale in vain to the pride and vanity of man, 
Drunk with the love of power he challenges high heaven in his pride 
and receives condign punishment. Pride (i8pt¢) presages ruin, 
Historians, poets, artists, prophets bear their witness in every nation: 
and their story is the theme of the theatres of the world. ‘In God and 
godlike men we put our trust’ wrote Wordsworth; and in Jesus Christ 
we have God and man in one, the Supreme Exemplar and therefore 
the world’s true Ruler, respecting man’s freedom and announcing 
God’s Kingdom as at hand. Maugre all events, Christ rules in all, 
and over all, and after all. 


JAMES LEwis 


DR. RENDEL HARRIS 
A Personal Tribute 


I SHALL not attempt anything like a biographical sketch of my teacher 
and inspirer Rendel Harris, but to set down, as far as I can in writing, 
some of my incalculable debt to him. I must begin with one incident 
to which I have referred elsewhere. I cannot altogether ignore it, for 
it changed the current of my mental and indeed my spiritual, life 
completely. I remember, as if it were yesterday, going to see him one 
Monday morning at Woodbrooke, more than usually dissatisfied 
with Sunday performances. He had already given me the privilege of 
an hour alone with him every Monday morning, and we were then 
reading the ‘Diatessaron’ in Ephrem’s Commentary together. Before 
we settled down, he asked me how preaching had gone with me 
yesterday, and something or Someone induced me to pour out to 
him all the accumulated dissatisfaction and disillusionment of the years. 
He listened, quietly without a word, then said he would ‘prescribe’ for 
me. I was to study nothing but the Synoptic Gospels for five years, 
putting in five hours a day. The first thing I must do was to get 
Mark’s Gospel off by heart—of course, in Greek, he said, with a smile. 
‘Then come and report to me,’ he went on, ‘and tell me what has 
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happened. Now we will get on with our work, and say no more about 
it.’ Soon after that I had to leave Birmingham, but I followed his 

rescription, and the whole course of my life was changed; I lost myself, 
and found myself. So I broke ‘the chains of my captivity’, and all that 
I have been able to do and be since then, such as it is, I owe under God, 
to Rendel Harris. 

Some time later he asked me to come over and stay the night with 
him, and I arrived late to find a brilliant company at the table. Every 
man and woman there was a specialist in his or her subject, and most 
of them were people with what is called ‘a European reputation’. I 
felt terribly tongue-tied and out of place, for I had never listened to 
such talk, and was utterly unable to keep pace with it. When he 
saw this, he turned to me and said ‘My boy, we will leave these people 
to themselves to-night’, and gave the rest of the evening to me. He 
was indeed a master of the art of putting little people at their ease, 
and giving them a place in the sun. 

Who of all those Birmingham ministers—clergy, Free Church 
ministers, and sometimes even Roman priests—who came to be 
refreshed on Monday mornings can ever forget his addresses? Ever 
since I first heard him conduct Spohr’s ‘As pants the hart’ I have 
longed that the anthem to be rendered by the choir at services I was 
conducting might bring that exquisite melody back to me, but alas! 
only once have I been fortunate enough to hear it again. Usually we 
sang ‘How sweet the name of Jesus sounds’ to an old Methodist repeater, 
but sometimes it was ‘Before Jehovah’s awful throne’ to a wonderful 
old tune which never seemed to come to an end. He sat down to 
conduct it and made his audience, largely composed of ‘Friends’, and 
not accustomed to much hymn-singing, take the high notes again and 
again till they had got them right. Then at appropriate seasons we 
had the ‘Woodbrooke’ liturgies, ‘The Skylark’ and ‘The Fallen Leaf’. 
Many of his addresses were published in The guiding hand of God 
and As pants the hart, but no printed page can do justice to the 
scene. A few minutes quiet reading from his manuscript, then the 
sudden comment for which those of us who had heard him so many 
times, but could not hear him too often, waited so eagerly. Sometimes 
he repeated his addresses, but that did not matter, for they were 
always new and we revelled in those sentences which we could turn 
over and over in our memory, finding new and subtle beauties in them 
as we went over them. There were addresses on ‘Paul the billposter’, 
on ‘Let everything that hath breath praise the Lord’ (mostly on the 
letter ‘H’)—there were whole courses—repeated year after year—on 
Priscilla as the authoress of Hebrews, and these I heard again and again. 
Then there was the morning when he told me that he would be away 
a long time; he was going out to Istambul (Constantinople then) to 
carry relief to Turkish women; he had been with the Armenians when 
the Turks were murdering them; now when their murderers were 
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themselves in trouble, he must be with them too. The next we heard 
was that he had got between the lines, how no one knew. Wherever 
there was distress and heartbreak, there he must be, but everywhere 
he carried with him the wisdom of the serpent as well as the simplicity 
of the dove, and seemed to bear a charmed life. 

Then I remember family prayers at his home. One night he asked 
his secretary to sing ‘I met the Good Shepherd’; another time he forgot 
that anyone but the Lord was listening, as he stopped for a quiet 
laugh over some little incident of the day, and went on again. That 
night I felt that no one else could have done so; it was the Holy of 
Hoilies, and his laughter was holy too. For he was most of all a saint— 
a saint of the type that has learned to call nothing which God had 
cleansed either common or unclean; few people knew more about 
the wickedness of the world than Rendel Harris did, for he had seen 
so much of it, but the only people he found it hard to tolerate were 
pompous ecclesiastics; in that respect, as in many others, he was like 
his Master. 

His humility was amazing. I remember when I reviewed his book 
on The Twelve Apostles—a book as full of hair-raising heresies as an 
egg is full of meat—he wrote me to say that no one else could have 
conveyed so much disagreement with such heart-moving affection; | 
must absolve him, and let him, like Miriam, go outside the camp and 
purge himself of his leprosy; presently he would be ready to come back 
again. And this from him to me! Of course there was gentle mockery 
behind it as well as humility, but his satire never wounded. I have seen 
him melt an academic audience, until its members who had settled 
down to listen critically, if a little somnolently, to the latest of so many 
learned papers, were teased into happy laughter, then suddenly 
plunged into the deep places of devotion, and forgot where they 
were, and tears followed smiles on their grave faces. I heard recently 
how he told a gathering of ministers of their three dangers, plati- 
tudinarianism, latitudinarianism, and attitudinarianism; could they 
ever forget it, and how shattering in its truth! 

We shall never look upon his like again. ‘Come on, Charlie,’ he said 
once to his friend Bishop Gore, who had come in in his ceremonial 
robes, ‘take off that flummery, and talk to me like the man you and! 
know you are.’ He would never miss the Covenant Service, and loved 
our hymns, tunes and doctrines, though he would tease us for our 
appropriation of Watts, Newton, and Hart—he could not persuade his 
Methodist friends that the author of ‘I’ll praise my Maker!’ and ‘My 
God, the spring of all my joys’ was an Independent, and the saint who 
wrote ‘This, this, is the God we adore’ a Particular Baptist, he told us 
one morning. He himself would have been a Methodist, if he had not 
been a member of the Society of Friends, and, like Dr. Peake, loved 
nothing quite so much as an old-fashioned prayer-meeting, and ‘the 
noisier the better’, he said. 
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] met a woman preacher in a Cornish village who preached to him 
once, when he was on holiday, and tears came to her eyes when she 
spoke of what he had said to her in the vestry and how he had prayed 
in the Sunday night prayer-meeting. He might have been one of us, 
but I wonder what we should have done with him. A man whom it is 
impossible either to remember as he deserves to be remembered, or to 


forget. 
J. ALEXANDER FINDLAY 


THE NONCONFORMIST POLITICIAN 


NONCONFORMITY was Closely allied to the Liberal Party in the great 
days of Gladstone. Modern democracy owes much to that alliance. 
Religious idealism added fervour to many a nineteenth century political 
crusade. Middle-class homes found colour and romance in these 
struggles. Later, as economics played an increasing part in politics 
and social life, the Labour Party was born. It was from Nonconformity 
largely that the chief working-class leaders came. Many of them had 
learned their gift for oratory and leadership in the pulpit and in the 
chapel organization. The stories of scores of such leaders are full of 
vivid and strange contrasts. Some found their way into the House of 
Commons and even into the House of Lords. Of recent years Philip 
Snowden, Ramsay MacDonald, Arthur Henderson, Victor Grayson 
present contrasting types. Such thoughts must press upon us if we 
read Howard Spring’s fascinating novel, Fame is the Spur. It is the 
story of a successful politician who rose from the slums of Manchester 
to the peerage. Of course, it is not a biography of any known person, 
but traits from the careers of all the men just mentioned and of others 
appear as we read. The hero is illegitimate. He begins in Methodism 
in Ancoats; he becomes a preacher and then a demagogue; he wins the 
sympathy and support of wealthy women; he wins a Parliamentary 
seat in Bradford; he helps in the creation of the Labour Party and in 
its break-up; he finishes in the House of Lords. 

The modern novel is much more than a mere story. It has as many 
forms as the theatre has revealed in its long history. Most frequently 
it is a transcript from experience or a social commentary. The many 
characters in this long book are all real people. The life of Manchester, 
of Bradford, of the Rhondda Valley and of the Houses of Parliament is 
real. The story of the women’s suffrage movement is real. The whole 
book is real from beginning to end. Methodism appears at the beginning 
but disappears at the end. This is characteristic; religion is swallowed 
up in politics. The author must be congratulated on his sympathetic 
and accurate picture of mid-Victorian Methodism. The hero Hamer 
Shawcross was brought up in Ancoats by Gordon Stansfield, who worked 
in a leather shop, but whose real life was centred in the Emmott Street 
Wesleyan Chapel. Gordon was a class leader and local preacher. He 
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was sincere, unselfish, and otherworldly. There is no attempt to score 
cheap points of cynicism in the sketch of this simple, good man. He is 
of a type familiar to old Methodists, the salt of the earth and the light 
of the world. 

He found his wife in the chapel, for she had drifted there an outcast. 
Afterwards she helped him to make his sermons, but her help went no 
further than making the kitchen ready, getting ink and paper and 
setting out for him on the table the Bible, Cruden’s Concordance and 
the Methodist Hymn-book. He was a good preacher though his 
resources were limited. He'was still better as a class leader. About a 
dozen women and a few men met in his class, and he took the boys 
he knew and loved with him. They sang with earnest devotion, ‘What 
shall we offer our good Lord’ right to the consoling ending 


Stand in the temple of our God 
As pillars, and go out no more. 


In his prayer Gordon led the needs of all his members to the Mercy-seat, 
Then they sang another hymn and Gordon spoke to them. ‘Now’, he 
said, ‘we are met to testify to the power of God in our lives. There are 
two new members in our class to-night and they should know that 
John Wesley himself founded the class-meeting as the very bed-rock of 
his church. He founded it as a place where little companies of those 
who love the Lord could come together to comfort and sustain one 
anotler. It is a place for personal confessions and personal testimony. 
It is not a place for sermons or long addresses, and so I shall not make 
either.’ All that follows is in keeping with what we know of the class- 
meeting of those days. Gordon felt in that fellowship as though he 
were literally bringing the boys to God. They closed with the hymn: 


Jesus, who calledst little ones to Thee, 
To Thee I come. 


That is the only slip in an otherwise perfect description. The hymn is 
well chosen but it was not in the old hymn-book and only came in with 
the 1902 edition to disappear again in the present book. The rest of 
Fame is the Spur is as close to life as the Methodist parts of it and there 
can be little doubt that it will be a best-seller as its predecessor My 


Son, My Son was. 
A. W. HARRISON 


ORDEAL BY EDUCATION 
A Personal Record and Some After-thoughts 


In the new order for which we are hoping and struggling, no problem 
will be more urgent than the whole question of the future in Education. 
Sir Richard Livingstone’s little book (little ‘bomb’ one might almost 
call it!) bearing that title will certainly have to be reckoned with by all 
who are concerned about the next step towards that shadowy ideal, an 
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educated democracy. ‘Learn or perish’ is now the grim challenge; there 
can be no going back to that safe little world of a generation or so ago; 
and as we go forward out of the valley of the dark shadow, like Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim we shall find the whole pathway full of pits and snares. 

It occurs to me that a plain account of one’s own educational history 
might be worth setting down, not for its own intrinsic value or interest, 
but rather as helping to point the contrast between what és and what 
might be. It is the story of a very ordinary ‘educated person’; ‘For I 
I was ever commonplace; of genius never had a trace.’ But that may 
be all to the good, for intellectual brilliance might be anything but 
helpful here. It is at any rate the true record of one who perhaps has 
been unusually fortunate in his educational opportunities and range of 
experiences, however little he may have profited by the educational 
ladder. My first day at the Board school is still a vivid memory, when 
my mother with sinking heart took me to sit in a row with the other 
little ‘Government-grant-earners’. Imagine a little child’s terror when 
the headmaster, a noted ‘disciplinarian’, came round slashing with his 
cane at little inky fingers that had smudged the copy-book. ‘Every 
man is the architect of his own fortunes’; the little head that could hold 
the greatest number of useful facts was the one that would get to the 
top of the tree; ‘A mark for a fact’; that was what you got in the great 
school of life. So the immense classes droned away;—‘Crossfell, Whern- 
side, Ingleboro’, Penygant—and the Peak’; and always that convulsive 
jerk at the end in perfect time with teacher’s cane tapping the desk. 
(Twenty years later I was just in time to hear the same kind of sing- 
song in a remote Chinese village, young voices still chanting the 
Confucian classics.) Stuffing the head, and starving the heart; but at 
any rate the Three R’s were taught as well as a store of useful facts. 
And after all, 1870 did count for something in English Education. 

At the age of ten I gained a scholarship to a boarding school, not by 
any means one of the public schools but pretty good in its way. We 
tose at 6.20, winter and summer; at 7 prayers and an hour’s prep. 
How well I remember the big schoolroom, the mutilated oak desks, the 
massive green gas-brackets glimmering on dark mornings! 


‘Shades of the prison-house begin to close upon the growing boy.’ 
Yes; and ‘Blank misgivings of a Creature. 
Moving about in worlds not realized;’ 


but the healthy young animal was not greatly troubled. True, the 
discipline was somewhat spartan, but those of us who were pretty good 
at games as well as lessons did enjoy life and managed to profit by 
the training. Our lessons, such as they were, had to be done fairly 
thoroughly. If, as Milton said, the master ‘wrung the facts out of the 
wretched pupil like blood from the nose’, that was an improvement on 
the elementary school where the teacher perhaps learned the lesson and 
recited it to the class! Those were the days when Harmsworth’s Maga- 
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zine (at 3$d.?) came in from the great world outside with the strains of 
Kipling’s ‘Absent-minded Beggar’ heralding the Boer war. Came aly 
that great day when we were taken to see Queen Victoria on the 
occasion of her gracious visit to our own town. What a thrill whe, 
those massive cavalrymen with gleaming breastplates and noddj 
plumes came in sight! And then a little old lady with a parasol, almost 
lost in an ordinary-looking carriage . .. We were really witnessing par 
of the obsequies of the Victorian age, for soon afterwards came the 
earth-shaking news that the great Queen, the Mother of her people, 
was dead. 

At the turn of the century I left school and was apprenticed as q 
pupil teacher, i.e. one who spent half his day studying at a centre and 
the other half learning his job. It was no easy job for a sensitive boy 
of 15; sometimes classes of 100 or so to be ‘taught’ by one qualified 
teacher with the young novice as helper. Still, there was a lot to be said for 
the system. It was an outstanding example of that ‘cross-fertilization’ 
of theory and experience for which Sir Richard Livingstone pleads s 
strongly. These sorrows and struggles were all forgotten when after 
three years or so a telegram arrived from Cambridge informing me 
that I had been awarded a certain modest scholarship, one of several 
offered to ex-pupil-teachers in open competition. A letter from the 
celebrated Oscar Browning followed, containing an invitation to lunch, 
I wish I could describe that most un-leader-like of all famous men, but 
abler pens than mine have overdone the theme. To many of his fellow- 
Dons he was a comical figure, a slightly tipsy, crazy Roman Emperor 
but to me, as to many another struggling youth, ‘the O.B.’, was a true 
guide philosopher and friend. His last letter, written not long before 
his death at 86, lies before me now. With it came his photo ‘taken on 
my large terrace overlooking the Tiber’ . . . ‘The society is the best in 
Europe’! If Oscar Browning, as his biographer suggests, was not really 
a great man, he missed greatness by scarcely more than a hairsbreadth. 
I am sure he really did appreciate the change after those old unhappy 
days as a house-master at Eton. As founder and first Principal of the 
University Day Training College and in other ways, he did much for 
English Education. It was a gallant effort to bridge that artificial gulf 
and unite two traditions helping each to appreciate and share the 
privileges of the other. He gave elementary school masters an op- 
portunity to prove that they could combine their professional training 
with an Honours course at one of the older Universities. Some of the 
more gifted did in fact succeed in gaining very high honours and 
distinguished position in the academical world. 

By great good fortune my scholarship result had also secured me 
admission to Trinity so that I had every opportunity of profiting by 
the double course. Having by this time taught myself just enough 
Greek to satisfy the demands of ‘Little Go’, I decided that the Moral 
Sciences Tripos would perhaps be the least difficult road to a decent 
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Honours degree for one so ill-prepared. Besides, a philosopher being a 
‘over of wisdom’, his soul must be akin to the soul of a lover, so what 
more could one wish for? Alas! we were rather akin to the youngsters 
whom Plato compares to puppy-dogs, delighting in pulling and tearing 
at any argument. Cambridge philosophy at that time, if not quite 
dead {as James Ward once remarked in my hearing) was a rather 
dismal affair, hardly born of wonder and worship! 


To understand the living whole 

They start by driving out the soul; 

They count the parts, and when all’s done, 
Alas! the spirit-bond is gone. 


In any case we were a scanty band. I remember one snowy morning 
there were no men present at MacTaggart’s lecture except myself—and 
a strange visitor. The Newnham and Girton students were there, of 
course, earnest and docile as always. The visitor was Mr. H. G. Wells 
whose impression of MacT, may be read in one of his earlier novels, 
‘Dear old Codger’...‘He dealt in a variety of Hegelian stuff, like 
nothing else in the world, but marvellously consistent with itself...’ 
After getting a modest ‘second class’ I more or less decided to leave the 
metaphysical problem alone and turn to more congenial studies... 
In spite of having to take the two courses together, I for one did not 
find myself excluded from everything that makes Cambridge worth 
while. ‘The old school tie’ was certainly a fetish with some, and there 
are still those who roundly condemn the experiment of bringing the 
‘Board-school man’ into the University. I am inclined to put that down 
to genial stupidity rather than mere snobbishness, the invincible 
ignorance and obtuseness of men to whom the real life of ordinary 
people must for ever remain a sealed book. After Cambridge came three 
years teaching at one of the lesser public schools, the head master of 
which was a very remarkable man. His academic qualifications were 
outstanding, but his real life-work seemed to be the creation of a 
highly successful ‘juvenile hotel’. Such new-fangled things as Educa- 
tional Diplomas and Training College courses counted for nothing at 
all; the possession of a ‘blue’ would have been much more to the point. 
We followed the usual routine of public-school life and the healthy 
English school-boy was for the most part proof against our attempts 
to ‘educate’ him, even supposing that we had made up our minds about 
the real meaning of that vast and vague process. 

My short Theological course, on being accepted for the Ministry was 
very valuable, though I failed to achieve that final synthesis or ‘synop- 
tic’ view of reality which one associates with the Queen of the sciences. 
‘Christian theology, the final working-philosophy of life, being the 
counterpart in the realm of ideas of a practical religious faith, ought to 


| shed light upon all problems; especially this: “What exactly do we 


mean by Education?’ We were busy for the most part acquiring a 
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whole new set of facts, not obviously relevant to life, so that we tended 
to ignore that ever-present ‘dualism’ that haunts the mind the lack of 
a true wholeness of thought and life. Now and then some impish 
spirit did seem to whisper:—‘Is that a real argument, or only a theolo. 
gical one?’ However I thankfully recognize the value of the genera] 
training during those two years in the Theological College, especially 
the intimate personal contacts in such a mixed community. Cambridge 
life, especially if one happened to be at one of the larger colleges, was 
in some ways more restricted and lonely. Here one was a member ofa 
family and so much closer to life, at any rate the life to which one had 
been called. Next came several years on the Mission Field in China, 
Like others who go out to teach Young China, I had to be very much 
a learner in that ancient and fascinating land. It was shortly after the 
Revolution of 1911 when China was trying to swing right round from 
the dead ashes of the past to face the new and dazzling light of a 
wonderful future. My chief task was spoon-feeding Young China with 
the rather indigestible mass called English Education, with a strong 
American tincture. Magnificent material they were and pathetically 
eager to acquire Western knowledge. We did our best for them, but 
conditions being what they were, I fear we had to leave unsolved the 
real problem, how modern China is to grow her own educational system 
according to her own native genius and history. However, as Christian 
missionaries, with the one supreme aim of creative Christian leadership 
ever before us, we were sure that some real and permanent good must 
result. It is sad to think that some of those splendid students have 
already given their lives in the world-fight against heathenish aggres- 
sion; and of others to-day, coolies’ sons and pampered young aristocrats 
alike, who are sleeping in caves and dens, going out by day on the 
dangerous job of encouraging their fellow-countrymen and arousing 
them to the real meaning of the struggle. How wise and far-seeing too, 
is Chiang Kai Shek in his resolve to keep the students at their studies 
in spite of all, so that the lamp of trained leadership may be kept 
burning. 

Looking back over these personal experiences, ranging from Board 
school to some University teaching and examining, I venture to adda 
few random reflections. The implied pattern of it all is by no means 
clear but a few things do stand out in the lurid light of our present 
distresses. Tennyson’s ominous words still echo in my mind:— 


Hold thou the good, define it well 
For fear divine philosophy 

Should push beyond her mark and be 
Procuress to the lords of hell. 


The spiritual element must be of supreme importance; the whole of 
Education is religious. Christian Education—not at all the same thing 
as ‘religious instruction’—aims at making men, fully developed, body, 
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mind and character, according to God’s great ideas about us and His 
holy purposes of redeeming love. ‘Learn to live’; that is the key-note 
of it all. As Sir Richard Livingstone says:—‘To cease Education at 14 
jsas unnatural as to die at 14’. That is plain at any rate, even without 
his extreme emphasis on Adult Education. We now have to make a 
fresh start, with a chance to shake off ‘those formalities . . . to which 
alone we give the name of Education’. Why is it that Education so 
often seems to destroy the natural ‘savvy’ in our pupils? And yet 
there is hardly any limit to what a young imagination is capable of; as 
Napoleon said:—‘La jeunesse a de l’imagination pour saisir toutes les 

des choses’. Meanwhile the schoolmaster is perhaps the best 
abused and the most deserving servant of society. It is not his fault 
ifso many young people come to look upon Education as something 
so unnatural that the idea of continuing it after schooldays seems 
almost like adding insult to injury! The best teachers really suggest 
rather than teach, offer mental and spiritual food upon which their 
pupils may feed if they will. The child’s mind is no ‘tabula rasa’, for 
heredity is always an obscure, immensely powerful factor. As the grow- 
ing boy makes his perilous way down the avenue of the years, here and 
there some ancestral shade glides out and lays a ghostly hand upon 
him, sometimes for good and sometimes for ill. Further, ‘You can’t 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear’—and certain modern ideologies 
exploit that truth—but the Christian philosophy of life provides the 
answer. 

We are mostly specialists nowadays, ‘learning more and more about 
less and less’. But the true teacher, for all his special studies, will avoid 
that danger—even without the help of a much-needed Royal Com- 
mission on Education to decide what it’s all about! A recent critic 
writes: —‘If the Socrates of to-day does his work well, Jack and Jill will 
no longer toil painfully uphill to fetch a pailful of book-knowledge and 
crash heavily on the return journey. On fhe contrary they will gently 
but firmly pick up their fallen parents, open their benighted eyes and 
make the Englishman’s home at last an impregnable fortress against 
canvassers, propagandists, slogans, sob-stuff ...! There is always need 
to go back in order to advance towards the great ideal of a Jiberal 
Education. ‘Look to the pit whence ye were digged’, our great heritage 
of Christian and Greek influences. We moderns may ridicule the ancient 
trivium and quadrivium and the rest, but the old teachers of ‘grammar 
and rhetoric’ may still remind us that in all our teaching, and preach- 
ing, placére, docére, movére are three great aims; and the greatest of 
these is movére. Not trying to fasten a horrid burden of facts and inert 
ideas upon the mind, but as Plato said, seeking to turn the eye of the 
soul towards the light, that is true Education. Who is sufficient for 
these things? And yet, being a God-given task, it must go on till life’s 
long school is done. 

CHARLES GIMBLETT 
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THE HUMAN TRAGEDY 


Puella autem moriens dixit: ‘Satanas, trado tibi corpus 
meum cum anima mea.” Father Maillard in a Sermon, 1511. 


ANATOLE FRANCE! has retold the sixteenth-century sermon on the 
beautiful Lady of Verona who, taking advantage of the freedom 
allowed her by her husband, welcomed to her bed the handsomes 
cavaliers of the city. Far from showing some degraded traces of trys 
love and gentle charity, she was selfish and cruel, loving only herself 
and not her lovers. All her enjoyment was of the beauty of her own 
flesh, and of nothing else. ‘Herself was her own desire and delight, and 
her own fond concupiscence.’ 

When she fell fatally sick, she made her women dress her in her 
richest attire, and looked long and steadfastly at herself in the mirror. 
Weeping at the thought of her adored body being eaten by the worms 
of the earth, she prayed earnestly to Satan to take her flesh along with 
her soul. On the morning of her burial, the coffin was found empty. 

This, the reverend Father concluded, was the human tragedy—this 
desire ‘to make a fair show in the flesh’. 

One either disregards the sermon as a far-fetched exposition of an 
old wife’s tale, a lot of metaphysical nonsense, or one accepts it asa 
possible spiritual truth. In either case, one may not escape the implica- 
tions of the co-existence of soul and flesh in one’s self—the passions of 
the flesh tending to curb the aspirations of the soul, animal egotism 
refusing to co-operate with spiritual humility. 

The medieval Christian Church taught that the flesh must be over- 
come, as if life were a war between matter and Spirit. Christians have 
since found it difficult to discover grounds for this assertion in the 
teaching of Jesus. The truth of salvation more likely lies in the sublima- 
tion of physical passions through spiritual sensitivity, a harmonizing of 
flesh and soul in God. 

The world—meaning that state of living brought about by the will of 
man—is not sympathetic to spiritual aspiration and quality. It regards 
matter as the all-important master, and soul as a largely decorative 
handmaid. Because the world has put flesh on a pedestal, perhaps it 
feels that it must keep it there in self-justification, and defy the soul to 
intervene. Since the soul is essentially non-aggressive, the intervention 
never occurs directly through the soul, but through conscience and its 
influence upon man’s behaviour. 

The world never lacks devices for getting rid of conscience. It invents 
plausible explanations, cocktail parties, and trivial amusements. It 
suggests that the adventure of life stops short with the brain and the 
nervous system. It encourages every form of distraction away from 
spiritual aspiration. It tempts us to substitute worldly values for 

1 The Well of St. Clare (English trans., Bodley Head). 
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heavenly ones. It offers greater material rewards to the boxer than the 
artist, more power to the unscrupulous dictator than the honest demo- 
crat. It displays a multitude of devices all ultimately ineffectual. 

What plausible explanations of the 1920s and ’30s have not been 
exposed? All but the perpetually adolescent have discovered that cock- 
tail parties defeat their own ends by producing boredom and toxic 
neurosis. Trivial entertainment still leaves an unsatisfying emptiness 
that only conscience can tell us how to fill, We watch the boxer grow 











pee middle-aged and incapable of big fighting, and we forget him; while the 
arself Je work of the artist, if it is good, increases in value with the passage of 
own ie Years: The unscrupulous dictator dies hated by all whom he has 





cheated, while the honest democrat is held up to subsequent generations 
as a model of political virtue. So that, even in the judgement of the 
world, conscience gets the best of the bargain in the end. But the world 
denies its own utilitarian ethics by tenaciously clinging to the short view: 








ms old humbug that it is, it does not practise its moral conclusions. 
vith All the world is suffering from the short view, the human tragedy— 
obsession with the flesh. The long view is essentially a spiritual one. It 





recognizes man’s place in the Universe. Wars and rumours of wars, 
litical strife and the fate of empires, are juggled unsteadily down the 
centuries by the artful hands of the world. But many thinking people 
are beginning to suspect that the world is not nearly clever enough. 
All too often it fails to ‘bring off the trick’, and another civilization of 
trusting humanity is rolled back one thousand years down the stage of 
rogress. 
. Conscience is appealing to an increasing number of people of all races 
and religions to realize that the world, as we know it, is not capable of 
survival, and will go the same way as the Lady of Verona. Only, unlike 
that Lady, it still has the chance of changing its direction. 

All great religions are unanimous in associating worldliness and 
selfishness. The self-worship of the Lady of Verona makes the meaning 
and effect of selfishness clear. Her attitude may be represented as a 
descent from light into darkness, a backsliding from hope of heaven into 
the hopelessness of hell, or simply as the fall of Eve from Eden. What- 
ever phraseology we adopt, or whatever imagery we employ, the impli- 
cation is constant, the tragedy as plain as it is human. But we should 
beware of confusing self-worship with immorality. The Lady of Verona 
was immoral, but it was not on account of this sin that she desired 
oblivion in Satan. She desired Satan as herself, the flesh-obsessed self 
that she had become. 

There are, of course, morally motivated forms of self-worship: the 
Communist philosophy in its purest form is an instance, In place of the 
unedifying spectacle of Germany worshipping Germany, materially 
constituted Democracy worshipping Democracy, Flesh worshipping 
Flesh, the modern Communist offers us the ideology of an Equitable 
World worshipping World Equality. Desirable as ali these objects are— 
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the land, the people, animal life, and social justice, they may not bp 
worshipped without loss to the better part of man’s being. Martial 
glory, commercial prosperity, fleshly high-spirits, and moral satisfac. 
tion, are the minimum rewards expected of such worship. But always, 
in the back of man’s mind, there will be the still, small voice asking 
‘What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his 
own soul?’ And if we ever succeed in stifling that voice, spoiling the 
husk that is left to us, there will still be wars and rumours of wars, or 
greed and exploitation, or boredom and disease, or bureaucracy and 
mass-righteousness. 

It is impossible for man to attain unselfishness by himself, to know 
lasting contentment that is not born of Spirit. Probably Nicodemns 
understood this, but made Jesus repeat it again and again because no 
man likes to think that he is not sufficient unto himself. The ‘bom 
soldier’, the ‘born diplomat’, the ‘born reformer’, all are born proud, 
When life has humbled us, it often seems too late to change, so we pre. 
tend that we are still proud—too proud to be born again in Spirit. And 
this, of course, is sheer worldly-wise folly and conceit. In our attach. 
ment to popular values and wisdom, to the conventions to which we are 
accustomed, we arrogantly turn our back on the greater part of Truth. 
We wait for death to give us honourable burial in a tomb, and are con- 
tent with the muttered praise of the world that signifies nothing. But 
are we sure that we are content? What if our handsomely engraved 
‘R.I.P.’ also signifies nothing? Who among our dead can confidently 
assert that he has earned the right to rest in peace? The best of us can 
only plead that we have made an unsatisfactory job of living, our chief 
virtue being that we realize this and are sincerely sorry not to have done 
better. 

No philosophy yet known to man can tell us with certainty what lies 
beyond the grave. But a synthesis of great religious thought might 
suggest that the soul, unless it is hell-bent and obsessed like the Lady 
of Verona’s, must continue to aspire, must sustain the hope of ultimate 
fulfilment in the flesh for which it was created by God. We have surely 
little evidence for concluding that, because our material body is often 
worn out and desires oblivion after three score and ten years, our 
immortal soul must relinquish its destiny to be ‘born again’ in Spirit. 
Why must we obstinately emulate Nicodemus, rather than Jesus who 
rose from the dead? 

The world revolves in a weary circle through civilization after 
civilization, bringing man’s soul no nearer to its ultimate destiny than 
would an eternal ride on a roundabout. There is movement, an animal 
process of life, which man flatters himself is without end. Or is it fear 
that makes us believe in this mechanical infinity? Perhaps men have 
embraced dogmatism and conquest more than tolerance and brother- 
hood as much through fear as selfishness. Fear that there is too little 
time to snatch living from the swift movement of life. But the light 
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that dawns in the tranquil mind—the Buddha’s for instance—reminds 
us that there is always time for contemplation, for making one’s self 
aware of soul and Universal Spirit, for cultivating ‘toward the whole 
human race a heart of love unstinted, unmixed with the sense of 
differing or opposing interests’. 

Let us make no mistake. The misery of the world is not some evil 
misfortune beyond the control of man’s effort. It is largely the result 
of man’s one-sided thinking and doing. Obsessed with but one-half of 
our being, admitting only the existence of the tangible, our minds have 
become battlegrounds of chaos and confusion. We seek to impose con- 
flicting theories and to try out practical experiments on one another. 
In fact, without awareness of soul, without the tolerance born of 
spiritual realization, we might be considered little better than educated 
monkeys intent on picking off each other’s fleas. 

The Lady of Verona, who thought that she saw all beauty and truth 
reflected in her mirror, and who imagined that there was no good out- 
side her own physical sensations, is too like our modern world for com- 
fort. She did not look beyond the animal part of being, except to make 
her soul as selfish as her body had become. Perhaps if she had loved 
another, even in a second-best human sort of way, she might have ex- 
perienced a dim vision of that tolerant relationship of soul with soul, 
united in Spirit, that alone makes possible harmonious neighbourliness 
of creature with creature. 

Woman, ostensibly a miracle of delight and grace, becomes a withered 
husk if the Spirit does not breathe upon her clay. Man, speciously 
virile and adventurous, is soon lost in the desert of his self-despairing 
when he finds that his seed of itself breeds scum. ‘We are such stuff as 
dreams are made on’, and woe to the world that has forgotten this, and 
would build its hope only upon flesh. 

DENNIS STOLL, M.A. 





Editorial Comments 


Somewhere in the hearts of the people at war is an idealism which js 
struggling to birth. The very pressure of its opposite is having an effect. 
Even as I write the peasants of Russia are facing ‘blitzkrieg’. It may, 
in a short while, destroy the outward expression of a great experiment, 
but this does not mean it will destroy the ideal that lay behind the 
experiment. Rather it may, in this hour of blood and tears, purge it, 
and invite again the divine breath to animate the wounded body and 
quicken it to new life. The Russian muzhtk is incurably religious, and 
beyond his vague metaphysics and the materialism which was forced 
upon him lies that hunger of the soul which can find its satisfaction in 
God alone. 

Events are moving rapidly. Men are talking of an Armageddon 
which shall mean the collapse of civilization. Leaders in many lands, 
they say, have seen ‘the writing on the wall’. But what does the 
writing say to the peoples of the world? Is there nothing beyond those 
words of doom—‘weighed in the balance and found wanting?’ In this 
final crisis there is surely a hope which matches the tremendous hour. 
Let man’s faith meet that hope and we may see emerge a world with 
purified ideals and a new experience of God. Never has man stood so 
surely in sight of the Promised Land. Out of all the chaotic ideologies 
and unrelated dreams there could come, now, a new unity. 

The submerged ideals need a focal point. The muddled conceptions 
of freedom should be clarified. Above all, man must recover that God- 
consciousness which will make the so-called men of destiny appear but 
pigmies so long as they remain unrelated to the divine plan. 

Now is the opportunity for the Christian Churches everywhere, 
forgetting their ancient prejudices and differences, to make an incessant 
and united appeal to mankind. In all the oppressed nations—even in 
Germany and Italy—there are vast numbers who would respond. The 
appeal would become irresistible, and it would ensure that, when the 
evil is overthrown, righteousness would be established over all the 
earth. 

There are amongst the millions of Russians, to-day, great numbers 
who wait eagerly for that touch which transfigures and which would 
change them from cogs in an experimental wheel to children of the 
living God. 

The Polish Deputy Minister of Information, Zygmunt Kaczynski, 
says: ‘Poland, fighting to-day against Hitler, is not only fighting for 
herself, she is fighting for the future of the world and for Christian 
culture. We have become again the rampart of Christianity.’ In the 
admirable periodical The Spirit of Czechoslavkia there is constant 
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evidence of the effort to make the Christian ideal the basis of the 
ultimate peace. Spiritual and cultural considerations are succeeding 
the old political ambitions and animosities. Speaking for the smaller 
countries of Europe, Dr. F. M. Hnik declares that ‘amidst apocalyptic 
horrors’ Poland, Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia are being drawn closer 
together. The ex-Mayor of Warsaw, Ignacy Balinski, writing in 
response, says, ‘I am deeply convinced that the two sister nations, 
hardened in the fire of suffering and oppression, will emerge united, 
shake off the petty differences of the past, and constitute with Jugo- 
slavia a true and pure axis of freedom, justice and peace in Central 
Europe’. 

Old 1 barriers are being broken down. Linguistic and political diffi- 
culties are being surmounted. (In the University of Edinburgh, for 
example, a Polish Medical Faculty has been established and this is but 
one of many instances of close co-operation between the British hosts 
and their guests who have found sanctuary in this island.) The 
rapprochment between Poland and Czechoslovakia is being realized 
on a spiritual as well as a political basis and Dr. Jurag Slavik, Czecho- 
slovak Minister of the Interior, says: ‘We know that our martyred 
peoples at home are giving their blessing to our conduct’. 

Everywhere the peoples oppressed or threatened by the dictators 
are planning, not vengeance but deliverance and the establishment of a 
new ethical world order. This can only be realized when the moral 
tenets that rule the individual are also applied to States, peoples and 
classes. The significant fact is that, in this hour of stress, so many 
representatives of the struggling peoples are concerning themselves 
with what are ultimately spiritual issues. 

Here, surely, is a tremendous opportunity for Christian leadership. 
Out of this chaos men are striving to produce a new unity. The Church 
must not wait to be led by the politicians, nor must it approach the 
situation in the spirit of the market-place. This is no time for sectional 
bargaining. The issue is clear-cut, and the peoples of this stricken 
world will respond to a courageous call to rebuild the city of God. 

Only seven years ago in a series of lectures delivered at Oxford on 
the men of the hour, diplomats, politicians and historians characterized 
Briand, Pilsudski, Mussolini, Lenin and Hitler. In his summary Arthur 
Bryant said: ‘Where there is no true leadership the rats—profiteers, 
demagogues and quacks—hustle their way into the front rank of the 
people, urging them, chattering as they go, into the quagmires in which 
they are overwhelmed. Modern Europe has had her fair share of 
profiteers, demagogues and quacks, but she has also had her share of 
prophets and heroes...’ At that time it seemed possible that Hitler 
and Mussolini might become men of heroic mould leading the world to 
a new day. To-day the world sees the pathetic tragedy of mistaken 
conceptions of leadership. No man can lead his fellows if he find his 
ultimate reference in himself alone, for so he scorns all appeal to the 
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deepest. instincts of mankind. The world will be delivered by those 
leaders who follow not a national deity, but the Eternal God—and the 
world is waiting eagerly such deliverance. : 


BARON STAMP OF SHORTLANDS 

‘But a righteous man, though he die before his time, shall be at rest’, 
These words from the Book of Wisdom, find vindication in the life and 
death of Baron Stamp. It is impossible for those who knew anythi 
of his superb vitality and perfect self-control, to think of him as 
destroyed, or even disturbed, by the bomb which shattered his house, 
and his body. On Wednesday, April 16, the tragedy occurred. It is 
believed that more than one aeroplane dive-bombed ‘Tantallon’, and at 
least three bombs fell, causing the house to collapse on the indoor 
shelter. It seems certain that Baron and Baroness Stamp, their eldest 
son Wilfrid, and several members of the household were killed in- 
stantly. As I think of that stark tragedy I remember the shelter as 
it was. There were no unnecessary partitions separating the family 
from those who served them. It had been arranged that they should be 
together, lest any should, in loneliness, be afraid. That, in itself, js 
typical of the kindliness and forethought which characterized all the 
relationships of this family with their fellows. Fifteen years ago I wrote 
of Sir Josiah Stamp: ‘He is a fellow wayfarer who misses no comedy 
and shirks no tragedy.’ So I see him now, with eyes shining for sheer 
joy of life, with heart brave and faith invincible, a man whom no bomb 
could destroy, a triumphant soul rejoicing in the presence of God. 

So many accounts have been written of his achievements that it is 
unnecessary to recount them here. He was unquestionably one of the 
great men of his time, and a century hence history will recognize the 
part he played in the affairs of Britain, of Europe, and of civilization. 
To be one of the world’s most distinguished economists and to remain 
a man of an understanding heart, was part of his great victory. In all 
his profound economic researches he never lost sight of their application 
to the welfare of humanity. Not only were his opinions based on the 
most exhaustive inquiries and balanced with the finest judgement, but 
one could be certain that they would be delivered with impartiality and 
a continuous recognition of moral values. He was a scientist who could 
be trusted with any discovery—to use it for the common good. 

The secret of this strong character was to be found in his religious 
experience, and he was always eager to profess his Christian principles. 
The most discerning critics knew that his findings would be based on 
inexorable facts, for he was a lover of truth in an age when truth has 
been, too often, distorted for purposes of propaganda. Beginning in a 
subordinate position in the Civil Service, he passed to the Board of 
Trade, the Inland Revenue Office, and presently became the confidential 
adviser to Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. McKenna, Bonar Law, Sir Robert 
Horne, Austen Chamberlain and Stanley Baldwin. Still he remained 
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outside the circles of political parties. The conception of the Excess 
Profits Duty, the shaping of the Dawes Plan, administrative work in 

t enterprises like Imperial Chemical Industries, the re-organization 
of the L.M.S. Railway, work on the Court of Governors of the Bank of 
England, and in the last years, invaluable service in the direction of 
economic policy in the present war—these are but a faint indication of 
his life’s accomplishments. Universities and colleges all over the word 
honoured him for his learning, and relaxing their academic conventions, 
took him to their hearts because of his sympathetic understanding of 
their educational problems, and still more because of his personal 
triumph in his direct contacts with their students and pupils. 

Honours came to him from the State and from academic Senates. 
Degrees, knightly distinction, even a peerage, could not obscure his 
kindly personality. He was noble before he was ennobled, and the 
humblest of his early friendships remained as sacred and as precious to 
him and to his wife and family as a royal welcome or the acclamation 
of the world’s wise men. 

It is difficult for me to write of him who was for thirty years so close 
afriend. The tender intimacies of that friendship cannot be displayed 
upon the printed page. 

Through all these years, in times of stress as well as in times of peace, 
Inever knew his house as just a house—it was a home, where two people 
lived in perfect union, and where their sons grew up to love and honour 
them. In every social event they planned they shared their happiness 
with those whose lives had remained undistinguished and obscure. 

There is a verse in the Epistle to the Romans: ‘He that giveth, let 
him do it with simplicity’; or, as the Revised Version renders it, ‘with 
liberality’. Their giving obeyed this apostolic injunction, being offered 
unobtrusively and liberally. Few knew of the poor boys, in various 
parts of the country, whose education had been financed by Baron and 
Baroness Stamp. They did not seek the cheap publicity of printed 
subscription lists, for their charity was divinely constrained and 
divinely blest. 

I can see Lord Stamp playing with little children—my child amongst 
the rest—all eager to ‘catch him out’. I can see him choosing, with a 
schoolboy’s spirit of mischief, a particularly indigestible item from 
a menu, as we lunched in a certain historic building, and remembered 
we were ‘not supposed to have these, you know!’ Again I hear him 
explaining a difficult point in a little fellowship where we met with a 
variety of members, including doctors, policemen, and people who were 
‘something in the city’. In that quiet gathering, which met each month 
in the members’ houses, he came with the rest, and listened with keen 
attention to the opinions of all of us, as though he were sitting at our 
feet, learning! That was his whole attitude to life, and most completely 
so, in the House of God. Himself a brilliant critic, and a powerful 
preacher, he and his family were the ‘best hearers’ a man could have. 
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After thirty years of intimate association I believe that he sought, 
above all else, to know the will of God and to do it. 

Most clearly of all, I think, I can see him as ‘Junior’ Poor Stewarq 
preparing the Table of the Lord, and counting it his highest honour, 

His wife, that gracious lady who was his constant inspiration, lived 
a life ‘full of good works’, yet scorning every suggestion of patronage. 
I can remember the joyous enthusiasm with which she shared with ys 
in the founding of a women’s meeting for the munition workers op 
the borders of Woolwich. 

His son, Wilfrid, shared his father’s modesty, and almost vied with 
him in his devoted service to the Church. In quietness, and with utter 
reliability, he accepted many tasks, and discharged them as a happy 
privilege. 

It seems that I have dwelt on simple things as I have written these 
few words. One could have described high assemblies, and courtly 
gatherings, where Baron Stamp stood in the presence of kings and 
statesmen and instructed them. But this is no time for the measure- 
ment of this good man and his loved ones by the passing standards of 
a day. The councils of the great and wise will miss him; the Church 
already feels sore loss. We, his friends, are tempted to grow angry and 
bitter at the insane brutality of those who slew him; but we remember 
we never saw him angry or bitter, seldom, indeed, even ruffled by events 
that might have hurt him. He and those he loved may well have 
passed into the Presence crying of their foes, ‘Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do’. 

When the bomb had done its worst the tragedy remained a triumph 
for Truth. There lay broken bodies, but yonder soared souls who had 
never yielded to falsehood, to ugliness or to a lesser self. 


He gave his honours to the world again, 
His blessed part to Heaven, and slept in peace. 


Yet, in spite of Shakespeare and some of the theologians, I cannot 
imagine my friends asleep for long. They will be up and doing, for the 
Lord their God. As I write they seem very near, and, indeed, there are 
days when earth may seem strangely close to heaven. The dark river 
has dwindled to a summer brook, so narrow that I fancy, sometimes, 
I hear the birds sing on the other side. 

For these three who were—and are—my friends, thanks be unto 
God. To-morrow I shall see them, and we shall rejoice together. 


SIR HUGH WALPOLE 

Already the critics are quarrelling as to the importance or unimpor- 
tance of Hugh Walpole’s work. It is surely too soon to assess the full 
value of his contribution to our literature or to measure his final 
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influence on our thought. There are, however, two things that should 

be done—to dismiss the charge of insincerity which has so unaccount- 

ably been brought against him and to determine to see him in the 
rspective of his age. 

One of his contemporary craftsmen, Frank Swinnerton has reminded 
us that creative writing has been hindered by Noise, Speed, Publicity 
or Propaganda, and Fear. There is a danger that young writers ‘who 
should be leading the way to new grandeurs of the spirit have fallen to 
the level of sophistical pamphleteers’. If we are to understand the 
work of Walpole we must remember that he has not only triumphed 
over the obstacles of the post-War period without becoming either 
pamphleteer or partisan, but that he first passed through the agonies 
of war without becoming embittered. Through long years he sought 
truth, with diligence and more heartache than some of his critics have 
realized. If at the end he left questions still unanswered, it was because 
he continued like the greatest of the philosophers, still to learn. It is 
impertinent to question his sincerity as it is futile to doubt his creative 

nius. 

There are those who, having read the Herries books, have condemned 
his coarseness; but a writer who has to depict coarse people is not, 
therefore, coarse. No one who has read The Golden Scarecrow could be 
guilty of so foolish a conclusion. Nor was he a sentimentalist because 
he described sentimental characters. One of the messages he proclaims 
most loudly is that sentimentality and the enjoyment of cruelty are 
spiritual perils. 

In a remarkable study of his earlier work Clemence Dane calls him 
a traditive novelist, basing his work on tradition without being depen- 
dent on it. In his technical use of symbolism and his manipulation of a 
plot which contains the history of an individual or group side by side 
with the history of an idea he has made an original contribution to the 
development of the English novel. 

Amongst his writings there are those which in their way are as 
allegorical as the Pilgrim’s Progress, yet so readable in their simple, 
almost careless language as to be missed by many. In the Portrait of a 
Man with Red Hair there is something of the quality of a Morality. In 
The Captives, The Golden Scarecrow, Harmer John and Prelude to 
Adventure one hears the question ‘What is good?’ asked in a score of 
different situations and in Harmer John there is a considerable answer 
for those who are willing to see. 

In her critical study Clemence Dane suggests that his spiritual 
ancestry may be traced to Wordsworth by way of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Perhaps such an origin finds its surest foundation in his charming 
studies of childhood in The Golden Scarecrow. Through the lives of a 
group of children, ranging in age from infancy to twelve-year-olds, 
there moves a mystical character who befriends them all. In their 
childish vicissitudes this Friend appears, somewhat shadowy and 
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vague, but intimately near. As they grow up He seems to become more 
shadowy still. Is it because their hearts are hardening or is it because 
He knows they must learn to walk alone, ere they complete thei 
pilgrimage? Though Walpole leaves the question unanswered we haye 
met the children ‘trailing clouds of glory’—we have seen ourselves jp 
our far-off beginnings and we have been constrained to turn again to 
contemplate the goal. 

In the books he has left us, Sir Hugh Walpole has portrayed the grim 
and the fantastic, the weak and cruel, the struggling and the surrender. 
ing. He has written as realist, as moralist and as romantic. Perhaps in 
Harmer John he has given us his most perfect study, joyous in its 
simplicity, beautiful in its sincerity—a book which helps a man to 
know the Presence by whose aid he may overcome all evil. 

When the critics, then, have had their say it will remain true that 
Walpole, having no axe to grind, told his stories so pleasantly that 
wayfaring men might read them and share with him their spiritual 
pilgrimage. It may be that his novels, with those of John Masefield, 
will be treasured when the partisan writers, the ‘sophistical pam- 
phleteers’, and the pseudo-philosophers of the post-war years are 
forgotten. 





LESLIE F. CuurcuH 


Ministers in Council 


MANCHESTER DIsTRICTS ASSOCIATION. The Rev. T. Hacking reports 
that the ninth annual session of the Manchester Districts Ministerial 
Association since Methodist Union was held on May 21 in Didsbury 
College under the presidency of the Rev. R. W. Callin. It is encouraging 
to learn that some fifty ministers attended. A study of “The Christian 
Faith in Relation to the present World Catastrophe’ was given by Dr. 
C. J. Wright, and the ‘Relevancy of the Faith to a New World 
Order’ was presented by Professor T. E. Jessop (author of Law and 
Love. These able contributions provoked well-sustained discussions. 
The Association President and the Rev. H. S. Darby, M.aA., B.A., led the 
conversations. The secretary in his cheering report singles out for 
special mention the fact that despite difficulties incident to war time, 
the catering and other arrangements were admirably dealt with. 

* * * * * 

NORTH WESTERN ASSOCIATION. On Thursday, April 24, the North 
Western Ministerial Association met in the Central Hall, Renshaw 
Street, Liverpool, with the Rev. W. W. Ayres in the chair. In the 
morning John Macmurray’s Clue to History was examined in an essay 
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by the Rev. A. Allcock, the critic appointed being the Rev. W. B. W. 
Bilborough. In the afternoon the Rev. E. B. Hartley, B.A., B.D., read a 

r on ‘Theories of the Relation of State and Church critically 
examined’, and the discussion was opened by the Rev. H. T. Wigley, 
p.A., B-D. The secretaries of this Association are the Rev. H. Wakefield 
of Liverpool and the Rev. H. G. Kelly of Chester, either of whom would 
be happy to give to ministers particulars of the Association and to 
secure their co-operation in fellowship-study. 

This Association, like the one in the Manchester area, has a long and 
honoured tradition of exceedingly effective group work in theology, 
philosophy, and kindred topics which have a vital bearing on the 
minister’s life and thought. Notwithstanding the anxieties and pre- 
occupations of the present world-war—indeed all the more because of 
this—brethren in the ministry are finding it refreshing to meet and 
consider seriously together some of the abiding factors of Christian faith 
and practice. 

* * * * * 

‘A PoLicy IN RELIGIOUS EpucaTion’. Under this title Canon E. F. 
Braley, M.A., LL.D., Principal of the College of the Venerable Bede, Dur- 
ham, has published with the University of London Press (5s.) a book 
which is warmly to be welcomed and which demands careful attention 
from all who are concerned about religious education in the day schools, 
whether Council or denominational, in our land. 

Noteworthy is Dr. Braley’s frank discontent with the Dual System. 
He shows that this system was born of the sectarian spirit rather than 
of pure concern for religion. He believes that the Anglican day schools 
are, in the main, ugly buildings which cannot for a moment compare 
with the up-to-date, well-appointed Council schools. Church schools, 
to his mind, are inadequate, as based on an obsolete monitorial system 
that envisaged big classes and a large central hall, as contrasted with 
Council day schools whose lay-out is determined by better modern 
methods of class teaching. The author of this book reports the com- 
plaints of teachers that their appointment to church day schools has 
often meant the imposition upon them of extraneous duties by the local 
vicar. This, he declares, is the real meaning of the phrase ‘test for 
teachers’ which the profession so utterly detest. The teaching of the 
Catechism in church day schools is considered as outmoded. The use 
of clergymen as Diocesan Inspectors of the religious teaching in church 
day schools is regarded with complete disfavour. Such arguments are 
samples of a pretty severe indictment. 

But from another angle Dr. Braley thinks the game is not worth the 
candle. He does not think the presence of a church day school in a parish 
is at all a guarantee of winning members for the church in that parish. 
He acknowledges that half the children attending these church day 
schools are not from Anglican homes. He speaks of heavy decreases in 
the number of church day schools and states that no less than 425 are 
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on the Black List of the Board of Education. He points to lack of 
response to the National Society’s appeal for financial help as indicating 
that there is no general desire among Anglican laity for the maintenance 
of church day schools. Dr. Braley makes out a strong case for submittin 
to his fellow Churchmen the need for a totally new orientation of 
religious education in the day schools, even to the point of surrender 
of the church day schools, which indeed he advocates. 
* x * * * 

ANGLICAN PROTEST AGAINST ‘WITHDRAWAL’. Dr. Braley is con- 
vinced that the withdrawal of children from Council schools to the 
parish church is a mistaken policy, and that for several reasons. For 
one thing, it is to be remembered that children in a new Senior School 
may be drawn from several parishes in each of which may prevail 
different interpretations of Anglican doctrine. Now, if those children 
attending a particular Senior School are withdrawn and are sent to the 
nearest parish church and taught by the local vicar, he may give teach- 
ing which would not be acceptable to the clergy of the other parishes 
from which the Senior School children have come. Thus an Evangelical 
clergyman may find his children being taught by a High Churchman. 

Then again, Dr. Braley does not believe that there is any strong keen 
desire for sectarian teaching on the part of parents. He also frankly 
admits: “We have ourselves seen methods used to secure the parents’ 
consent to the withdrawal of their children from the Council schools 
which are unworthy of the Church of England.’ Moreover, he thinks the 
system of withdrawal undemocratic. He asks: ‘Can we imagine any 
public school where for the first session of the day the boys of Anglican 
parents would be taken to one place of worship, Methodists to another, 
Baptists to another and the residue of nothingarians left to be taught 
by the headmaster? Is there any public school headmaster who would 
tolerate such a procedure?’ Yet, he says, people using this system have 
no hesitation in treating working-class children in a way which they 
would not dream of treating those of the so-called better classes. 

Canon Braley sees that withdrawal makes a breach in the unity of 
the school. He considers that the right and only place for purely 
denominational teaching is in the Sunday School and similar institutions. 
And he believes that Church worship can best make its appeal to the 
child mind, not at special withdrawal services for children only, but in 
the regular services of the church which are attended by folk of all ages. 

* * * * * 

TEACHING THE COMMON FaitTH. Canon Braley in his stimulating 
book emphasizes the unity of Anglicans and Free Churchmen in a com- 
mon faith. He quotes with effect the disclaimer of the Archbishops’ 
Commission on Doctrine that the belief of the Church of England is 
peculiar and distinctive. The Report of that Doctrinal Commission 
stated: ‘There is not and the majority of us do not desire that there 
should be, a system of distinctively Anglican theology.’ He points to 
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the Agreed Syllabuses as proof that there is a corpus of Christian belief, 
4 common basis of doctrine capable of being grasped by children. He 
holds that this common basis, this Highest Common Factor, should be 
given the fullest and clearest expression and that this end is best secured 
by a course of instruction which adheres at once broadly and directly 
tothe Bible. This view receives support from Lord Eustace Percy who 
said: ‘What we should seek to set up is a standard of teaching which no 
Christian teacher will refuse to give and to which no Christian parent 
will object. For, paradoxical as it may sound, it is only by making our 
teaching definitely Christian that we can avoid sectarian stumbling 
blocks... . None of us, thank God, think of ourselves as seated in 
heavenly places in virtue of our Presbyterianism or our Anglicanism.’ 
~ * * * * 

CONDITIONS FOR A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EpucaTion. In submitting 
his policy for religious education on a national and inter-denominational 
basis, and in expressing candid desire for a full surrender of the dual 
system which has so far blocked progress, Dr. Braley stipulates that 
sound instruction in Christian faith and morals and its expression in 
corporate worship should become an integral part in the curriculum of 
every educational institution which receives Government grants. He 
would have a conscience clause for teachers so that no teacher should 
be called upon to give religious instruction who did not wish so to do. 
He urges the use of specialist teachers, particularly of those who in 
Training Classes shall have had opportunities of becoming as proficient 
in the contents of, and the method of teaching, religion, as they are in 
other subjects. 

The policy as outlined in Dr. Braley’s timely book, together with the 
recent pronouncement on religious education by the three Archbishops, 
constitute what may prove to be a landmark in our religious history. 

* * e * * 

PREACHING THE DIAGNOSIS BEFORE THE GOSPEL. Mr. C. S. Lewis, 
u.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, in his Problem of Pain 
(Centenary Press, 3s. 6d.) has an arresting chapter on ’Human Wicked- 
ness’. Here—with much else in this tonic contribution to modern 
religious thought—Mr. Lewis puts forward a proposition calculated to 
arouse questions in the minds of many preachers. He affirms that before 
we can to-day preach the gospel, before we can make effective the recep- 
tion by our hearers of Christ’s good news, we must first of all prepare 
the way by the incisive clear-cut, definite preaching of the diagnosis of 
man’s moral and spiritual malady, by the conviction of sin, indeed of 
sinfulness. 

As he puts it: ‘When the apostles preached, they could assume even 
in their pagan hearers a real consciousness of deserving the divine anger. 
The pagan mysteries existed to allay this consciousness, and the Epi- 
curean philosophy claimed to deliver men from the fear of eternal 
punishment. It was against this background that the Gospel appeared 
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as good news. It brought news of possible healing to men who knew 
that they were mortally ill. But all this has changed. Christianity now 
has to preach the djagnosis—in itself very bad news—before it can win 
a hearing for the cure.’ 

In that chapter Mr. Lewis proceeds to outline the causes which in his 
opinion have led to the loss in our day of the sense of sin. Next he 
suggests some eight steps or methods for the moral awakening of the 
consciences that are now dormant. Considerable pungency is lent to the 
whole treatment by the fact that as the writer confesses in the Opening 
page of the book he has himself emerged from atheism into a reasoned 
faith in God and an acknowledgment of the evangelical verities. 

Preachers will find much food for thought in this little volume (in The 
Christian Challenge series) for which in a few months three impressions 
have had to be printed. 

* * * * * 

SUNDAY OBSERVANCE. It is highly significant of the need felt by 
many for guidance on this matter that there has been issued from the 
S.P.C.K. a four-page pamphlet bearing the title Sunday Observance, 
with the statement appended that it has been commended by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and is issued on behalf of the Archbishops of 
York and Wales and many Diocesan Bishops. Its suggestion that 
‘healthy recreations and amusements are not forbidden’ to Christians 
will cause a stop in the mind to many Free Church readers. Much of the 
remainder, however, is valuable as a concise and happy summary of the 
religious and indeed civic attitude to the Lord’s Day. Its closing para- 
graph is apposite: ‘Christians will also recognize their obligations to 
assist by their witness and influence the common cause of preserving 
Sunday from encroachment. For the sake of the nation’s moral character 
and physical welfare they will oppose all enterprises which in the 
interests of commercial advantage or their own enjoyment would make 
Sunday like any other day of the week.’ 

* * * ” * 

I shall be glad to receive further reports and also comments on any 
subject suitable for these columns. 

W. E. FARNDALE 


10 Mainwaring Road 
Lincoln 
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Recent Literature 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, HISTORY, AND 
COMPARATIVE RELIGION 


The Origin and Significance of the New Testament Baptism. By H. G. 
Marsh, M.A., B.D. (Manchester University Press. 7s. 6d.) 


For some time there has been need for an up-to-date book on the 
ractice and doctrine of Baptism in the New Testament, and Rev. 
H. G. Marsh’s volume admirably supplies the need. The subject is 
not often treated by itself, except in articles in journals, but it has 
been dealt with in many books on wider subjects, and it is very 
convenient to have all the material, both from journals and books, 
brought together in a single volume. Mr. Marsh is master of all the 
scattered literature, whether in English or French or German. In the 
last decades the subject has been dealt with chiefly under two questions, 
How far does the Christian Sacrament of Baptism derive from 
‘heathen’ sources? and How far does it derive from Jesus Himself, 
rather than from the Apostles or even from the unauthorized practice 
of the early Christian communities? The answers to these questions 
involve problems of interpretation. For instance, the first raises the 
problem ‘Was New Testament Baptism a magical rite?’, while the 
answer to the second has a bearing on the place of the Sacrament of 
Baptism in Christian theology. There are other questions too—for 
instance, ‘What was the relation between the Baptism of John and 
Christian Baptism?’, and ‘Was ‘“‘self-baptism”’ the earliest Christian 
practice?’ Mr. Marsh deals with all these subjects. In so doing he 
passes beyond the strict limits of the title of his book. It is an excellent 
account of the present position of scholarship on all subjects connected 
with New Testament Baptism. Mr. Marsh is master of his material. 

But he is more than this. While he has collected all the very various 
opinions of scholars on the many subjects involved, he also sifts and 
weighs them, and having done so, reaches his own conclusions. In the 
process he examines carefully every New Testament passage that 
mentions baptism, and every passage that may involve a reference 
to it. This, of course, requires that he should also examine questions 
about the date and authenticity of the passages in the light of the 
findings of the latest New Testament scholarship. In doing all this 
the author handles his material with great skill, with the result that 
his book is no mere catena of opinions, but has its own unity and 
organic development. The reader can always see the ‘wood’ as well 
as the ‘trees’. 

The book begins with an introductory chapter which describes the 
Jewish custom of the ritual-bath prescribed for proselytes. This 

( 359 ) 
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was certainly a kind of self-baptism. The author rightly claims that 
it is here, and not in any customs of contemporary Hellenistic mystery. 
cults, that the Baptism of John had its antecedents. Here, as elsewhere, 
the attempt to show that the Christian cultus derived, at any rate in , 
large measure, from Hellenism (or rather from ‘Hellenisticism’), has 
signally failed. The next chapter is entitled ‘The Johannine Rite’, |; 
is easily the longest in the book, and is, in effect, an almost complete 
account of the Baptist and his work. This is very welcome, for the 
place of the Forerunner in the New Testament has not recently been 
adequately recognized. Mr. Marsh shows convincingly that, while 
the Baptist probably borrowed the rite from the ritual-bath of the 
proselytes, he made use of it in an original way. Like all other great 
originators, while he borrowed, he stamped what he borrowed with his 
own genius. A short chapter follows on Jesus’s Baptism by John. 
Here the writer confesses himself at a loss for a complete explanation, 
This is undoubtedly ‘the present position’ on this question. Some, 
however, will not agree as readily as Mr. Marsh does with the con- 
tention that the explanation given by St. Matthew is a later addition, 
while others may think that, even if it is an addition, it points to the 
right kind of explanation—Jesus’s identification of Himself with the 
Righteous Servant of the Lord as depicted in Deutero-Isaiah. 

The next chapter opens the second part of the book, which deals 
with ‘Early Christian Baptism’. Mr. Marsh, who does not hesitate to 
say non liquet sometimes, evidently thinks that on the whole the 
evidence suggests that Jesus neither demanded that His disciples 
should submit to the same kind of baptism as John’s, nor forbade 
this. Probably he is right in holding that the final paragraph in the 
first Gospel does not give us the ipsissima verba of Jesus, but it does 
not seem impossible that they should none the less embody a true 
tradition that our Lord did authorize the baptism of His followers. 
To mention here two other instances where the verdict is still mon 
liquet, Mr. Marsh tends to the opinion that in the earliest days of the 
Church a convert immersed himself, and he thinks that on the whole 
the New Testament evidence suggests that, while the baptism of adults 
was of course normal with a missionary church, the first Christians 
did expect that their children should be baptized. There is, of course, 
little doubt that, at least usually, baptism was by immersion. 

In the next chapter the author deals with the direct and indirect 
references to Baptism in the Epistles that are generally regarded as 
Pauline. Here he is perhaps right in excluding Ephesians as well as 
the Pastorals, but some may doubt whether the indirect references are 
quite as numerous as he thinks. He dissents emphatically from the 
suggestion that Paul, the great protagonist in the rejection of the belief 
that ritual (in the guise of circumcision) was essential to Christianity, 
inconsistently accepted Baptism as a magical rite. None the less it is 
clear that the Apostle assumed that every Christian was baptized. 
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There were things that were not in dispute and that Paul simply 
took for granted. Mr. Marsh also shows that in the Pauline Epistles, 
as elsewhere, Christian Baptism was distinguished from John’s by a 
close connection with the first conscious reception of the Spirit, yet 
that this and Baptism did not always go together and that in the 
New Testament the nature of their connection is nowhere discussed. 
After a short chapter on the passages that refer to Baptism in the 
other Epistles and the Apocalypse, there follows a longer one on 
Baptism in the Acts of the Apostles. This gives occasion to show that 
most of the phenomena found elsewhere in the New Testament recur 
inthis book. The volume ends with a careful discussion of the references 
to the ritual that accompanied New Testament Baptism (which shows 
that this was not yet stereotyped), and with a chapter that draws 
together the conclusions of the whole study. 

It will be seen that, while the present reviewer would like to ask 
questions about a number of details, it seems to him that the book, 
taken as a whole, is a very reliable and valuable one. One or two more 
queries may be mentioned. When Jesus said to His disciples ‘If ye will 
receive it, this is Elijah’ (Matthew xi. 14), did He not mean ‘If only you 
will believe it, this is the forerunner of the Messiah’? The belief that 
He Himself was the Messiah would be involved, a belief which the 
disciples did not fully reach till later (xvi. 16). Again, did not John 
baptize in the Jordan simply because it would be far the easiest place 
in Palestine to find ‘much water’? Some will think, again, that Mr. 
Marsh underestimates the evidence, particularly from the Fourth 
Gospel, which suggests that there was a distinct body of the Baptist’s 
followers at least until the end of the first century. Again, it would 
have been an advantage if the writer, who assumes that there is a 
difference between the ‘symbolic’ and the ‘sacramental’, had stated 
what he takes this to be, for, of course, there is no general agreement 
on this point. Again, is not such a phrase as ‘a divine power’ a better 
epitome of the Old Testament references to ‘the Spirit of the Lord’ than 
‘a supernatural essence’? All this, however, only means that the book 
is full of ‘live issues’. May one just add that it is perhaps undesirable 
that a serious writer should speak of ‘a tremendous help’ when he means 
‘a very great help’? The printing of Hebrew words is not impeccable. 

C. RYDER SMITH 


The Bible Doctrine of Salvation. By C. Ryder Smith, B.A., D.D. (Ep- 
worth Press. 7s. 6d.) 

The phrase, ‘a man of one book’, has been applied to various religious 

thinkers, sometimes as a term of praise, sometimes as the climax of 

criticism. As one remembers the considerable contribution made to 

modern theological thought by Dr. C. Ryder Smith, one feels that, 

though he is a man of many books, and almost encyclopaedic knowledge 
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he has focused all his findings on the interpretation of the Book mog 
worth while. His earlier volumes on The Bible Doctrine of Society, Thy 
Bible Doctrine of Wealth and Work, The Bible Doctrine of Womanhoog 
are followed now by The Bible Doctrine of Salvation. To this study af 
the Atonement Dr. Smith has brought all the wealth of his mature 
scholarship and experience. As he says, his method ‘has been to study 
the Bible for himself’, and his book is therefore free from references to 
other volumes on the Atonement. This is, on the whole, a gain. The 
reader is able to feel something like unbroken contact with this teacher 
as he expounds his theory—a theory which is, in part, the product of 
his own experience. He finds the key to the Bible doctrine of salvation 
in four psychological phenomena: ‘first, if any man is to do anything 
to save another, in the sense of changing his character, he must identify 
himself with that other, he must ‘be with him where he is’; next, at the 
point where he seeks to change his character, he must know what it is 
to be like that other man, yet not be like him. . . Third, just because 
of this tension, in his experience, he will feel the horror of that other 
man’s sin more than the man himself; and, fourth, that other map 
must himself consent to be ‘‘one with” his Saviour’. In tracing the 
Biblical development of the doctrine in the Old and the New Testa- 
ments, he finds the root idea is ‘that God has made man to live in 





fellowship with Himself. In other words, the societary idea is funda- 
mental’. Sin mars this fellowship. Since God is love He cannot leave 
a sinner to his sin, and so sends His son into the world to save men. 
Yet this salvation demands that ‘the Saviour must, at one and the same 
time, be sinless and experience what is meant by sin. This is what 
fellowship demands of a Saviour’. In this book, with its wide survey 
of Old and New Testament teaching, readers will find a conception of 
salvation which, proclaimed to-day, might bring men to their senses 
and set them on the way Home! 


[Owing to enemy action the review of this book has been delayed, 
we hope, however, to include a fuller review by Dr. Eric S. Waterhouse 
in the October issue.—Ep1TOor.] 


Rashi as Philologist. By Joseph Pereira-Mendoza, M.A. (Manchester 
University Press. 1940. 7s. 6d.) 


There has never been a greater Bible Commentator than Rashi (Rabbi 
Solomon ben Isaac of Troyes). He was born 900 years ago last year, 
at the time when the flower of Hebrew (and also Christian) medieval 
learning was beginning to blossom. He was not a scientific commentator 
in any modern sense of the word ‘scientific’, since it was only in the 
preceding century that the first beginnings were being made in putting 
Hebrew grammar on a proper basis and in formulating the rules. But 
as an exegete and for homiletical wisdom he has no equal. Among 
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ews all over the world his name is a household word, for great as is 
his work on the Pentateuch and the rest of the Scriptures, his 
Commentary on the Talmud is greater still. 

This book of 75 pages is a study of Rashi as philologist and 

marian. The writer, who is minister of the Withington Sephardi 

Synagogue, seeks to combat the attitude which deprecates Rashi as a 
philologist. No study can ever make Rashi a sound grammarian, 
because, for one thing, he virtually accepts a biliteral basis for his 
yerbs, and for another, concerning his treatment of the weak verbs, 
the less said the better. But Mr. Pereira-Mendoza has explained 
Rashi as a grammarian. He has shown exactly what Rashi’s gram- 
matical knowledge was, and has explained all his terms. This work is 
done admirably, and any student who knows his way about Gesenius- 
Kautszch will be perfectly at home here. With this book beside him, 
and with Jastrow’s dictionary at hand, any ordinary Hebrew student 
can start on Rashi, particularly since the Soncino Press have recently 
published an excellent edition of the Hebrew Text of Rashi’s 
commentary on the Pentateuch with a page-for-page translation. 

There is no need to impress upon the Jew the religious value of Rashi’s 
work. Every pious Jew has known that from his cradle. But there is 
need to impress it upon the Christian. The Christian owes more to 
Rashi than he realizes. His work had its definite effect on Christian 
medieval exegesis, and has found its way into all the translations 
of the Old Testament of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Luther was acquainted with Rashi through Nicholas of Lyra, and 
Rashi’s influence can be seen time and again in the English transla- 
tions, Tyndale, Coverdale, Great Bible, Genevan, Bishop’s, Authorized, 
Revized. He stands supreme as the ‘Ordinary Interpreter of Scripture’, 
as Reuchlin called him. The twentieth-century Christian preacher can 
still find very considerable help from Rashi, and his sermons will be 
all the better for reading what Rashi has to say. 

N. H. SNAITH 


Inthe Storm. By Leslie F. Church, B.A., PH.D. (Epworth Press. 5s.) 


Seeing the title of Dr. Leslie Church’s new book, four lines from 
the ‘sweetbrier’ work of John G. Whittier came to mind: 


Here in the maddening maze of things, 
When tossed by storm and flood, 
To one fixed ground my spirit clings; 

I know that God is good! 


Dr. Church’s book, published during this ‘maddening maze of 
things’, is rightly entitled Im the Storm—for, as he says: ‘The tragedy of 
8 
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war has taken its toll of man’s faith and of his hopes.’ Men ask then 
selves to-day, as I asked myself in August 1914: when 


A Kaiser’s word 
Plunged into Armageddon half a world, 
And Chaos was again. Crashed the blue skies 
Above, as if to splinters. Was God dead? 
Or deaf? or dumb? or reigned there in His stead, 
Only a devil in a god’s disguise? 


If ever in our history a book like Dr. Church’s were needed, it jsfi 


to-day, and he has served his country and her cause in writing it. Like 
the Quaker poet, he has not only in himself the surest and most 


leading us, we may be sure that He sees the ‘end’, while we see only 


the ‘way’. Dr. Church is equally single-minded in complete reliance op 
the love of Christ, and in maintaining that the agonies which this an 
other nations are enduring will one day be seen in the light of the Cross 


Who, on the first Good Friday, could have foreseen that the crudgme 
Cross on which Christ hung, would, thereafter, be the finger-post tqpt ha 


Heaven, or that, beneath our Lord’s cry of agony in the Garden, 
heard the triumph-song of a ransomed world? As I read In the Sto 
I knew that the author believes, as I believe, that Europe has, for yea 


been sickening for a terrible disease, and that the anguish which she is 


now enduring, is the cutting away—by the merciful hand of the Greai 


Surgeon—the cancer which has been sapping the strength and poison 


ing the life of the nations. 
Dr. Church often strikes a note, tuned to present-day issues, as whet 


in writing of our Lord as a babe he says: ‘His mother had clutched Hingmead 


to her breast as she rode off mounted upon an ass, and heading south 
in the darkness to escape the soldiery of Herod... He was the firs 
evacuee in history’. I have never seen or heard that original point of 
view, ‘The first evacuee in history’, mentioned before. At other times hy 
takes us back in spirit to the times of our Lord. His writing sometime 
reminds me of my old friend Robertson Nicoll. I remember an eveniry 


Th 
Lead 


at Bay Tree Lodge, when Nicoll said—and puffing at his pipe meangoon 0 


while—of the death of a dear friend of his and mine: 
‘When I think of that dear fellow, I seem to feel Christ’s han 


the hi 


So 


holding mine, while His other hand is clasping yon dear, dead fellowgemin 


hand firmly.’ That might have been said by Dr. Church. 
One could compile an anthology of original and illuminating thought 
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from his book. To the so-called ‘rationalist’—I say ‘so-called’, for 
though the word rationalist is defined as one who is guided only by 
reason, 1 have met no rationalist who could produce convincing reasons 
for his belief, or want of belief—to the rationalist who, ignoring all 
spiritual influences, declares his belief in ‘the ultimate triumph of 
<ivilization’, Dr. Church says: ‘I do not believe in the ultimate triumph 
of civilization, but I do believe in the ultimate triumph of God.’ Again: 
Jt is not circumstance which makes our prison.’ In other words, 
circumstances will never make the man do right who does not do right, 
- it jggin spite of circumstances. 
- Like On page 60 one reads: ‘Evil must be restrained, if need be, by force, 
but force alone does nothing to cure the cause of evil.’ 
‘.. .The destiny of man will not be controlled by dictators, masquerad- 
° onlyging as men of destiny.’ Dr. Church is right again. It is, in no small 
Theregdegree, the moral and spiritual influences, under which Britain and her 
trackAllies fight, that will overthrow Hitler and Mussolini. 
Of the unexplainable, almost miraculous something which we call 


i@nestling swallow now under my eaves, to wing its way to Africa next 
autumn, Dr. Church writes: ‘No one can say how the nightingale passes 
son its song from generation to generation.’ 

Of Pentecost, he writes finely: 

‘These things happened to a little company of obscure despondent 
dimen and women at Pentecost. Their experience is no fantastic fiction; 


arthage, and all the world felt the influence of the work of St. Augus- 
vearsgtine of Hippo. It was shaped to the tortured soul of a German monk, 
igso that he became Martin Luther, proclaiming to men the priesthood of 

pall believers. It was fitted to the stiff propriety of a little Oxford don, 
und he became John Wesley, one of the greatest evangelists in Chris- 


endom.’ 
Of man’s unrest and yearnings, the comment is: ‘The beasts in the 


Lead me to the rock that is higher than I’, and Dr. Church writes: ‘There 
a way up, but I cannot take it by myself. The highest hill man ever 


fet a trap to catch birds, and asked her mother whether she might pray 
at no bird be caught. When told ‘yes’, the child added: ‘I’m quite sure 
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my prayer will be answered.’ “Why are you sure, dear?’ she was asked, 
“Because I made sure by breaking the trap.’ 

Writing of waiting in faith, and with patience on God, Dr. Church 
warns us: ‘We are too apt to interrupt Him with our final judgment, 
We do not let Him finish His sentence.’ 

These passages, gathered almost at random, should more greatly 
assure the reader of the thought-treasures awaiting discovery in Dr. 
Church’s book than will any word of mine. But, in fitting these glane. 
ing and gleaming arrows of thought to his bow, Dr. Church’s aim, as ap 
archer, is at those giants, at which John Bunyan drew bow—Giant 
Doubt-God, Giant Disbelief-Spreader, and Giant Gloom. The different 
chapters, each happily named (‘They shall see God’, ‘Pathway through 
the Storm’, ‘A Pocketful of Dreams’, and so on) are doubt-and-defeat. 
dispelling as well as courage-inspiring, and are of incalculable value to 
the author’s fellow-countrymen and countrywomen in these wartime 
days. 

CoUuLSON KERNAHAN 


The Problems of Logic. By Andrew Paul Ushenko. (George Allen & 
Unwin. 1941. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Although in the development of his thesis, Professor Ushenko 
makes liberal use of mathematical symbols, he is concerned in this 
book to dispute the contention of Bertrand Russell and Alfred North 
Whitehead that mathematics and logic are identical. The real affinity 
of logic is with philosophy, not with mathematics, for one of the 


fundamental characteristics of logic is comprehensiveness, and to be 
comprehensive is the aim of philosophical ambition. Logical forms, 
even more than philosophical categories, are independent of the 
variations in their subject-matter or content, and thus have a claim 
to universal application. 

In discussing the paradoxes of logic, Professor Ushenko rejects the 
hierarchy of orders and Russell’s Axiom of Reducibility, and at the 
same time disputes F. Ramsey’s conclusion that divisions of order 
have no logical significance. He has confidence in the intuitiona 
method of dealing with paradoxes, and ‘if intuition has so far failed, 
we can say that we have not yet discovered the intuitive principle 
which is relevant to the problem’ (p. 86). 

The analysis of conceptual reference reveals the paradox of objective 
reference: ‘There exists within discourse an objective for reference the 
nature of which is to be something outside discourse’ (p. 117). When 
I say that I am fond of tennis, I do not mean that I am fond of the 
word ‘tennis’ or of its definition; I am concerned with the game itself 
as an actual exercise and enjoyment. ‘My theory is that where 
discourse goes beyond language, elements are found which belong at 
once to conception and to external reality’ (p. 123). 
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From the purely logical point of view Professor Ushenko criticizes 
Kant and Hegel, but his criticism goes beyond logic, as he knows, and 
when he says that Kant should have distinguished the function of 
organizing thought from the function of objective reference, he is 
making a crucial distinction between the phenomenal objectivity of 
categorical organization and the thing-in-itself, the nowmenon. Perhaps 
the most acute remark in the book is the reference to Hegel’s triadic 
thythm of categorical transition, especially the transition from ‘Being’ 
through ‘Essence’ to ‘Idea’, which, Professor Ushenko says, we might 
feel to be a conceptual necessity if we assume the individual frame of 
mind of a Hegel (p. 149). 

The end of a technical argument is the establishment of a relation 
between logic and reality. The forms of logic are embedded in 
experience outside discourse, and the principles of logic have universal 
validity and application. 
S. G. DimonpD 


History as the Story of Liberty. By Benedetto Croce. (Allen & Unwin. 
12s. 6d.) 


This is a notable and highly important book, notable in its contribution 
to what the author calls ‘Historicism’ and important in its claim that 
the story of liberty, and of liberty alone, is history. The book is not 
always easy to read—some of the sentences are long and either the 
style of the author or the limitations of the translator allows a few 
boulders to hold up the flow of language—and in many places demands 
concentrated application. But to those who will make the effort the 
book will prove invaluable. 

Starting off with the apparently elementary problem of what makes 
a history book history, the author passes on to make out his case that 
history, in fact and in content, is the history (or story) of liberty. 
Thence he proceeds to justify his conception of Historicism-—‘the 
affirmation that life and reality are history and history alone’, denying 
the right to impose anything on history from above, such as, the 
‘philosophy of history’ or religion. Philosophy and religion are included 
in history as contributory forces in the story of liberty, but history, 
pure and undefiled, is not gained by attempts to mould events and 
ideas into given systems of thought or belief. On the other hand, 
history must never be confused with the anecdote or the chronicling of 
events. The chapters covering this argument are among the most 
difficult in the book, but the careful student of them will be richly 
rewarded when he turns to the author’s discussions on the relation of 
historiography to politics and morals. It may well be ‘that these 
chapters will arouse dissent among philosophers, religious thinkers, and 
a type of so-called historian. But that in itself will be useful. Yet even 
these will not be able to escape the fascination of the author’s search 
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for the meaning of history and interest in his conclusion that the quest 
of men for liberty is the essence of history. History lives because the 
struggle for liberty never ends. 

Apart from this main argument, the author has many wise things to 
say when dealing with a sort of history which, from his point of view, 
can only be regarded as false. We select two: one on the worship of 
powerful and ruthless men, the other, the worship of the State. ‘For 
the last fifty years European literature has idolized (these) men of 
unbridled and impetuous vitality, valuing them almost more highly 
than those who contributed ideas to humanity, or forms of beauty, 
scientific discoveries, the institutions and sentiments which have gone 
to make its civilization and mark the difference between human and 
animal life. This idolization is unfortunately the mark of mora] 
abasement ...’ ‘The adoration of the State ...is nothing more in a 
final analysis than a base affection . . . It is, in fact, stupid to exalt the 
State, which can only provide the necessary condition of stability for 
the developing of the highest spiritual achievements as if it were the 
supreme end of these: it is as though one were to say that the end of 
thought and art and morality was to assure a good digestion to the 
human organism.’ But it is impossible, without an extended review, 
to convey the wealth of penetrating utterances on that which goes to 
make up the stuff of history. It must be added, however, that the 
author rejects the Utopian idea of a perfect State and, indeed, rejects 
all utopias as mere dreams. He does not look forward te ‘the abolition 
of war in every form, the extermination of superstitions, the definite 
disappearance of priestly and of secular tyrannies, the discovery once 
for all of the mystery of the universe, the solution of the so-called 
“social question”, and others’. For all of which there is much to be 
said. Nevertheless, while admitting the force of this brilliant and 
pungent argument, it is necessary to warn the reader that maybe all 
the truth is not gained by being over-detached in our relation to life, 
nor is it necessarily safe to be content with things as they are. Philo- 
sophers and historians tend to err in emphasizing the intractability of 
life. That man is not ‘monarch over all he surveys’ comes quickly into 
consciousness when he begins to come in contact with it. But he ought 
not to be made to feel the hopelessness of the task before he begins. 
The danger of Croce’s viewpoint is, strangely enough, the danger of 
men violently opposed to liberty, the dictators: it creates the impression 
that the ordinary man is of little more use than that of simply following - 
the lead or accepting the advice of a small group of people who alone 
have the qualifications to judge aright. And when, in the judgement 
of such people, it is assumed that certain longings of the people, say, 
that of the abolition of war or the solution of the social question, are 
impossible of realization, there is the additional danger of creating a 
sense not only of helplessness but of hopelessness in men. But, fortu- 
nately, neither philosophers nor dictators are necessarily prophets. 
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And if it be true that the quest for liberty is an eternal, unending 
struggle and never to be confused with the gaining of freedom from 
struggle, it may legitimately be asked, what can be said of liberty 
that is hemmed about by immovable obstacles? It would appear to 
us that liberty must be regarded either as being. able to secure entire 
and complete freedom from restriction or as altogether a relative 
matter. Nevertheless, when the author suggests that it is the struggle 
for liberty that men enjoy and which makes them worthy of life, we 
find ourselves drawn closely to him. The love of ease, of ‘rest’, is an 
attitude of mind suggesting decadence. 

We advise, in real earnestness, every reader of the London Quarterly 


to secure a copy of this book. It is of more than usual importance. 
T. W. BEVAN 


Europe’s Apprenticeship. By G. C. Coulton. (Nelson & Sons. 
8s. 6d. net.) 

All readers of Dr. Coulton’s Medieval Panorama will welcome this 
volume, the subject of which is explained by the sub-title ‘A survey of 
Medieval Latin with examples’. It illustrates the progress of 
Christianity from Bede to Wyclif, when the Bible of the Church was 
the Latin Vulgate. The triumph of the Christian faith is the more 
remarkable when it is realized that the ignorance of this language 
was so widespread among clergy, monks, and nuns that for example the 
‘Rule’ of a monastery was frequently unintelligible to all but a few 
members of the Order. The result naturally was a demand for trans- 
lation into the vernacular which in the end became a revolt. 

From another point of view, it is interesting to note the changes 
that inevitably took place in the Latin language, when the classical 
tradition was abandoned, as it was by Jerome, whose version ‘combined 
the simplicity of common speech with fresh literary elements very 
powerful in themselves and most pregnant for the future, which came 
in from the Greek and Hebrew’. During the Dark Ages Latin was at 
its worst as a written language while it maintained its position as a 
vernacular. During this period Latin literature was chiefly Christian, 
but its style was grammatically incorrect, as, e.g., in the case of 
Gregory of Tours, while the Roman Synod of 963 scoffed at the barbaric 
grammar of Pope John XII. But with Charles the Great came a revival 
of the study of letters which culminated in the twelfth century and in 
the Renaissance with its cult of Ciceronianism. 

This study which everywhere reveals the author’s well-known 
mastery of the thought and life of the Middle Ages, has a twofold 
interest in that it gives us fascinating glimpses of the inner life of 
monasteries, nunneries, and schools, while following the developments 
of medieval scholarship in relation to the Latin language. Medieval 
Latin has a technique of its own as students will discover from a 
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useful chapter, briefly showing the contrasts between medieval and 
classical Latin. 

Finally, there is a section providing examples of medieval Latin, 
ranging from the Vulgate to Thomas 4 Kempis, from whom we haye 
an extract, arranged in verses for chanting. It contains some of the 
great medieval hymns, passages from chroniclers like Salimbene and 
Matthew Paris, and from theologians such as Augustine, Bernard, and 
Abailard. Many readers will be interested to read the famous solutio 


of the Atonement by the last of this trio. 
R. MARTIN Pope 


The Secret of Pascal. By Dr. H. F. Stuart. (Cambridge University 
Press. 5s. net.) 

Consists of three studies—Pascal’s skill in debate, his moral teaching, 
and his mastery of language. Twenty-five years have passed since the 
earlier study The Holiness of Pascal. Unchanged in his conviction 
of Pascal’s sainthood, Dr. Stuart in this later writing gives expression 
to his thoughts on other sides of the French writer’s personality, 
and, in particular, sets out to answer why he continues pre-eminently 
to interest and challenge later generations. On the title-page is quoted 
Delilah’s question to Samson: Dic mihi obsecro in quo stt tua maxima 
fortitudo? Jt is rather to explain the abidingness of the haunting 
and lively person of Pascal in the ever more closely crowded arena 
than to unveil the inner life of a mysterious personality which is the 
purpose of Dr. Stuart. 

Perhaps brilliance is the easiest word to sum up his belief as to the 
reason, so long as the word includes not only intellectual power at its 
highest, but the ardour of the inspired soul delighting in its vision of 
truth. In a note Dr. Stuart quotes a striking confession of Mr. L. 
Pearsall-Smith ‘when I am disconcerted by the unpleasing aspects of 
existence it is not in Metaphysics nor in Religion that I seek for 
reassurance, but in fine phrases’. Of these fine phrases that seem to 
come glowing and luminous from a crucible of God Pascal will always 


remain an unforgotten master. 
Percy J. BoYLinc 


The Sources for the Life of St. Francis of Assisi. By John R. H. Moor- 
man, B.D. (Manchester University Press. 12s. 6d. net.) 


The reader whose memory goes back to the year 1926 will remember 
the widespread interest which attended the celebration of the seventh 
centenary of the death of St. Francis. It was not, of course, an entirely 
new interest, because The Little Flowers of St. Francis had been 
published in English in 1863 and Bonaventura’s Life of St. Francis 
in 1867. But Paul Sabatier’s Life of Saint Francis of Asstsi, published 
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in France in 1894, in an English translation in 1902 and in all the 
janguages of Europe about the same time, became what one might 


| and 








atin, call a world’s best seller. The original version went into thirty editions, 
have ff and the book has remained the standard ‘Life’ ever since. Meanwhile, 
f the ff the documents on which it was based have engaged the attention of 
‘and § scholars, and there have been new discoveries. The Mirror of 
, and If Perfection, for example, was discovered by M. Sabatier after he had 
lutio | written his biography. 





Mr. Moorman, as his title suggests, does not set out to be the complete 















PE biographer of the Saint. His book is a work of careful research intoand 
yaluation of the various and varied records from which our knowledge 

; of St. Francis is derived, and its special appeal will be to Franciscan 
rsity ff students. That some legendary elements have crept into the story one 
; can hardly doubt, for St. Francis was the kind of person about whom 
ung, § almost anything was credible. Moreover, the history of the Order is 
the ff something of a problem. From the very beginning, as soon as the 
tion | growing number of followers ‘turned what had begun as a friendship 
sion § into a community’, there were difficulties and compromises, and the 
lity, ff events which clouded the last days of the Founder of the Order and 
itly | went still farther towards defeating his original intention lend an 
ted fF additional importance to a re-examination of the sources from which 
tma @ our information is derived. Which of them, for instance, are nearest 





in date to the lifetime of Francis and therefore most likely to represent 
first-hand knowledge? For example, The Mirror of Perfection, held by 
M. Sabatier to have been produced in 1227, is now dated 1318, nearly 
acentury after the Saint’s death. 

Again, Mr. Moorman propounds convincingly the theory that The 
Legend of the Three Companions, once held to be mainly a borrowing 










of from the first Life by Celano, is rather the source of Celano’s work, 
L. § sometimes abbreviated to the point of misunderstanding. If this is 
of § correct, a new authority is added to the Legend as a first-hand document. 
for — The importance of such discoveries is shown in the words: 






‘The history of St. Francis ...is the story of a conflict between 
the uncompromising idealism of the Saint himself and the deter- 
mination of others . . . to turn the power which he had generated 
to practical use, even though it meant some departure from the 
declared intentions of the Founder. This conflict has left its mark 
on all the documents (p. 11). 






Through all these problems Mr. Moorman steers his way in very 
convincing fashion. Working back from the modified Rule of 1221, 
he gives us a credible version of the original Rule, a searching rule 
indeed. But here also we are shown that any rule as such was alien 
to the mind of St. Francis. They had the Gospels, what other Rule was 
needed? But we are shown that it was not so simple as all that, since 
there were many other Orders, some of them opposed to the Church, 
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or at least bitterly critical of it. Francis wanted to help, not to fing 
fault; so he made his Rule. That it was subsequently modified is not 
surprising, since there was difference of opinion about it within the 
Order itself. This was plainly revealed after the death of its Founder 
when the Order was taken possession of by the papal authorities and 
an official ‘Life’ of Francis written to their order. 

We said that this book is primarily for Franciscan scholars, and jts 
warm commendation by Dr. A. G. Little will be enough for them. 
But the ordinary reader who, like the present reviewer, can put UP no 
claim as an expert, will find in this book, even though he may skip 
some pages of higher criticism, a very living picture of the Saint about 
whom men and women of every branch of the Church, in every land, 
have been glad to read. Even though we have neither the wish nor the 
power to live his particular kind of life, it is open to all of us to live 
more spontaneously than we commonly do, and that alone might 
work wonders. 

It may be added that a very complete index makes the book 
admirable for purposes of reference. 

G. B. Rosson 


Conquest of Death. By F. Townley Lord, D.p. (S.C.M. Press. 6s. net.) 


Dr. Townley Lord’s book is not for carpet-slipper reading; it would in 
fact prove an excellent textbook for those wishing to get a grounding 
in the Christian interpretation of immortality. It is not written 
specifically for Christians, but for everyman, as it should be on sucha 


subject at such a time as this. The opening chapters discuss the 
evidence for immortality from other sources than the Christian revela- 
tion by examining the arguments for survival which may be deduced 
from science, psychology, psychical research, and moral philosophy. 
The second part of the volume describes the Christian conception of 
immortality, and to affirm the position Christian faith in the life to come 
as a fellowship with God and with one another. These chapters open 
with an eloquent pronouncement on the Easter Faith. And the con- 
clusion of the whole vital subject, for the author, is that the real answer 
to all questionings is to be found within the Christian’s victorious life 
now shared with Christ in this pilgrimage of earth, an experience 
which even death cannot destroy. The answer to all uncertainty and 
doubt is in the living experience within the Christian of eternal life 
begun below. It is the Christian’s faith, not as a speculation to which 
intellectual assent is given, but as an enriching experience of divine 
fellowship, possible to everyone, that provides the certain answer and 
final assurance. The volume shows a wide acquaintance with modem 
thought, as also a closer study of the literature of the subject. It isa 
stimulating presentation and answer to the great question appearing at 
the end of all earth’s roads W..G. T. B. 
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The Christian Idea of Liberty. Leonard Hodgson, D.D. (S.C.M. Press. 
1s. 6d.) 
In this book are reprinted three papers which have appeared elsewhere. 
The first and longest gives the title to the whole. The Christian claim 
to have a specially valuable idea of liberty involves the claim to a 
specially rich experience of actual freedom, and to be profiting by 
opportunities of special insight into the life of God. The true nature of 
freedom shines forth in the way of life Jesus lived. Man is in process 
of transition from the unfree to the achievement of freedom which, 
whether viewed from the active or passive aspect, is ‘the living of life 
as the expression of willed intention’. Set in the context of the Christian 
faith, such freedom is seen to be a derived freedom given to man for the 
purpose of doing the will of God. It is not an end in itself as a means to 
glf-expression, but deliverance from all that hampers the service of God 
inthe world. And this applies both to corporate and individual freedom. 
God only is truly free, and freedom is His gift to those who deny them- 
slves and share His life. The second paper, on ‘The Creed in Time of 
War’ shows how credal affirmations give the Christian a basis for resist- 
ing evil, planning for the future, and continuing hopeful. The third, 
on ‘The Why and How of Prayer’, defines the orderliness of creation as 
the divine provision for the development of human freedom. Dr. 
Hodgson asks: ‘Since God puts the doing of His Will into human hands 
and lets it wait on the doing of duty, should we be surprised if He works 
the same way in the matter of prayer, waiting for our prayer that He 
may do His will?’ 
J. E. UNDERWOOD 


God’s Week and Ours. By Eric S. Loveday, M.A. (Epworth Press. 6d.) 


The close of September and the beginning of October, 1940, marked the 
end of the first air battle of Britain. Those nights and days were haunted 
by fears and harassed by bombs. As each day dawned in that first week 
in October, we heard the quiet compelling voice of the new Vicar of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, telling us of ‘God’s Week and Ours’. The Creator 
spoke in those memorable talks to a world intent on destruction and 
out of the chaos came a cosmos. We lifted up our hearts in humble 
penitence and thanksgiving and we knew that the Lord God Omnipotent 
reigned. Those talks have been made permanent in this choicely pro- 
duced booklet and for that we are grateful to author and publisher alike. 
These six talks will inspire many who did not hear them spoken. The 
Divine Warrior wrestled at the beginning with the powers of disorder 
and darkness and wrestles still. That comfort will enhearten us for 
whatever is in store, for as Mr. Loveday traces the hand of God he leads 
us to His rest and His peace. The object of the speaker was realized in 
these talks and will be completed by their publication. 








Periodical Literature 


BRITISH 

The Hibbert Journal (April, 1941).—This issue of the journal js 
distinguished by the opening article: ‘The Dawn of an Era’, by A. N. 
Rowland. He reviews the ‘ideological’ wars of the centuries and the 
results assessed by generals, politicians, and popular opinion in terms of 
military victory or defeat; but always there is a double effect, not only 
the breaking of armies but also the breaking of a mental shell which 
accounted for a new national outlook. This has meant on the testimony 
of history that beneath the surface a fresh adjustment of sovereign 
right to public rights is being prepared. It was seen in the Napoleonic 
War, it will be seen again in the issue of the Kaiser-Hitler War now in 
the midst of its second phase. There are those who cry for a ‘statement 
of aims’ but that would bring a competition and confusion of ideas 
which would cancel one another. It is the wise course to accept and 
prepare for the WILL that works in history and make the best of the 
inevitable revolution, not in a spirit of resignation, but with gratitude 
and confidence. ‘My neighbour as thyself’ is the fundamental law of 
society, with the apostolic interpretation. All this should be a special 
concern of the Church: theirs should be the voices that awaken the 
dawn. The article ‘The Christian and the State’ is written from the 
pacifist side, declaring that the Church iscompelled in the present distress 
to bear within herself a double witness, but that the greatest calamity 
would be that the Church should be split into two warring camps. 
T. C. Hardwick writes on ‘The Wrath of God and the Wrath of Man’, 
with an altogether exaggerated emphasis on the wrath of God, turning 
the Bible into the Book of the Wrath of God.. A fascinating article by 
Dr. A. H. Birch on ‘Freedom as Reflected in the English Language’ 
provides good reading. ‘The Resurrection of Jesus Christ’, by Professor 
A. E. Morris, and ‘The Christ and the Holy Spirit’, by Canon H. G. 
England are well done. There is a delightful ‘In Memoriam: George 
Dawes Hicks’, by Dr. W. H. Drummond. 


The Round Table (March, 1941).—This Empire quarterly main- 
tains its standard, which is high praise. The opening article is a full- 
length portrait and a critical estimate of Lord Lothian. The humanity 
of this great man, coupled with his amazing achievements, make 
inspiring reading. The Two Orders—the Nazi and the Democratic— 
are further considered in the light of recent events. This article is in 
the nature of a supplement to that which appeared a year ago under 
the title ‘The Issue’. The indictment of Nazism is complete and the 
dire consequences of the German Weltpolitik are seen in the plight of 
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the occupied countries. The New Order as defined in the writings and 
speeches of German Leaders is a recrudescence of an old chaos. In con- 
trast to the ruthless terrorism of the Reich, the writer sets forth the 

actice of the British people in the Commonwealth of Nations. The 
absence of a prophetic voice to crystallize and utter the instincts and 
desires of millions is felt, but the dawn of the new day is at hand, when 
in the social order the parable of the Good Samaritan is ceasing to be 
literature and coming to life. The new day will come when that new 
girit finds its place in the International Order. The sixth group of 
gtticles on ‘The Strategy of the War’ discusses the exhibition of sea 
power, the campaigns in Greece and Libya, air warfare, the problem 
of nvasion and the diversions provided by the enemy. These accounts 
have the balance and insight of authority, and while subsequent events 
may materially affect the conclusion come to, the estimates given are 
full of interest. War economy and finance are again considered and we 
realize that industrial technical leaders have shown a determination to 
succeed, an urge to serve, and a capacity to overcome obstacles. The 
task of production is one of serious proportions and calls for the belated 
utmost of endeavour. In the case of consumption we have had less 
restriction than was prudent. Further, the part played by finance calls 
for maintenance of purchasing power. Taxation is at a maximum and 
we must avoid unnecessary inflatory use of credit, a courageous and 
far-sighted policy is needed, which will preserve the currency from 
debasement and will equate consumption to production in terms of 
money, as well as in the physical output. Of the problems of reconstruc- 
tion, the first is that of building, the post-war slump, the questions of 
labour, finance, and red tape all call for patient and clear-sighted atten- 
tion, so that the post-war programme and legislation may be adequate 
to the need. The question is one of living and immediate issue and the 
unanimity within our borders will make its solution possible. Articles 
from correspondents in Northern Ireland, America, India, Great Britain, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, and New Zealand are real contributions 
to the store of knowledge concerning these members of the Common- 
wealth. This issue is unique in that it reprints the first article in the 
first number of The Round Table, written by Lord Lothian, in which the 
contentions of the writer are proved to be prophetic. 


Religion in Education (April).—The Editor has a clear vision of 
what should be done in religious education in the age of reconstruction 
now dawning. He believes that more legislative reforms, which all 
regard as overdue, will contribute much to the solution of the problem. 
The restrictions of the 1870 Act as to the time of scripture instruction 
should be rescinded, the teacher’s conscience should be respected, 
adequate optional courses in the context and method of scripture 
teaching should be provided in colleges and universities, and the 
abolition of any days of theological orthodoxy in State schools would 
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bring about a consistent educational system in respect of religious 
instruction. Lionel James states the need, importance, and scope of 
school prayers in war-time. The Librarian of Aldenham School, C, A. 
Stott, outlines the service the School Library gives in the teaching of 
scripture. It is a store-house of material, a place of research, and offers 
full opportunity for recreational and undirected reading. In a fine 
article on ‘Education in China’, E. R. Hughes, Professor of Chinese in 
the University of Oxford, discusses the traditional views on education 
in China and their modern developments and tendencies. He considers 
three related problems of intellectual competency and integrity, the 
examination into the foundations of the Chinese Great Tradition, and the 
typical belief in the natural aptitude of man for goodness. The task is 
summed up in Mr. Hughes’s words: ‘Teachers and students in Church 
institutions are faced with a direct challenge to discover afresh the 
Christian doctrine of man.’ The article on ‘Christian Education’ by W.R. 
Niblett, stresses the point that schools can contribute only a part to the 
total education of their scholars. Christianity is not something to be 
taught as a subject, but rather the permeation of the whole mind with 
the Christian spirit. We must bear in mind the fact that education is a 
social business, in which discipline is accepted from within by the 
person disciplined. The war-time activities of the Associations of the 
Institute of Christian Education are outlined by J. E. Sladden. The 
work at Bristol has been most effective, and generally there is a deter- 
mined attempt to maintain an enterprise concerned with vital spiritual 
values. Recent books are well reviewed. 


AMERICAN 

The Harvard Theological Review (January, 1941).—Professor 
H. J. Rose contributes another of his interesting essays on points of 
early Greek religious ritual, this time explaining a difficult passage in 
Xenophon’s pamphlet on the Constitution of Sparta by setting forth 
certain Greek rites of stealing. Professor H. J. Cadbury divides his 
scholarly interest between New Testament studies and the historical 
byways of Quakerism. In this number he writes about ‘First Norwegian 
Contacts with Quakerism’. W. J. Robbins of Brown University deals 
with ‘Some Aspects of Pueblo Indian Religion’. Dr. Campbell Bonner, 
of the University of Michigan, brings forth a wealth of illustration from 
Greek and Latin literature, pagan and Christian, to illuminate the idea 
‘Desired Haven’. Finally Professor W. H. P. Hatch gives a most 
interesting account of an early edition of the New Testament in Greek: 
that published in 1538 at Venice by Melchior Sessa and printed by de 
Sabio. Dr. Rendel Harris gave a copy of the first volume of this work 
to the author twelve years ago and the second volume was picked up by 
him in Germany two or three years ago. All who are interested in the 
early history of the printed Greek Testament will find much that is of 
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value, not only to the bibliophile but also to the textual critic. (April, 
1941).—This number begins with a study of the epitaph of Julius Teren- 
tius found in the excavations at Dura-Europos, where the tiny fragment 
of Tatian’s Greek Diatessaron was discovered a few years ago. This 
learned article receives a postscript by that brilliant scholar A. D. Nock, 
showing that the invocation of the ‘soul gods’ or ‘divine souls’ to receive 
Terentius and the illustrative material brought forward by Dr. C. B. 
Welles may have a bearing on the orodo commendationis animae of the 
Breviary. H. A. Rigg, of Western Reserve University, has a valuable 
note on Thallus, the little known chronicler of world history, who was 
referred to by various early Fathers of the Church for his reference to the 
darkness of the crucifixion in the fifteenth year of Tiberius (according 
to Africanus). By a careful examination of the text it is shown that 
there is no valid reason to find a reference to this name in Josephus, 
Antt. xviii. 167, so that our actual knowledge of Thallus is still quite 
confined to the references in the Church Fathers. Dr. M. W. Bloomfield 
discusses the origin of the concept of the Seven Cardinal Sins. He 
accepts the theory that this was Hellenistic and astrological, but adds 
that the cardinal sins may be conceived as a heterodox or even pagan 
list taken over by Christianity and purged of its unsatisfactory elements. 
Dr. E. H. Kantorowicz will delight liturgiologists by his discussion of 
‘A Norman Finale of the Exultet and the Rite of Sarum’. Altogether 
different in character is the next article, contributed by Professor W. L. 
Sperry. This deals with a correspondence between the Theological 
School at Harvard and the Theological Schools at Geneva and Man- 
chester College, York. In 1834 the Unitarian Divinity students at 
Harvard felt themselves cut off from ‘liberal’ sympathy elsewhere, and 
so turned to these unorthodox Colleges for sympathy and mutual sup- 
port. Readers of this Review will smile at the pathetic complaint of the 
Geneva theologians that their efforts to win over sceptics to a reasonable 
Christian faith are being frustrated by ‘the Methodists, their restless 
fanaticism and superstitious opinions’. A closing note by J. G. Winter 
of the University of Michigan brings forward a passage in an unpublished 
letter in the collection of papyri in his University to support a recent 
note by C. H. Roberts in the Journal of Theological Studies arguing that 
the usual rendering of Galatians ii. 14 is wrong. The word orthopodein 
means not to ‘walk uprightly’ but to ‘make progress’. 


Religion in Life (Sprinf Number, 1941).—President A. C. McGiffert, 
Jun., leads off with a rather jauntily written article “What is Church?’ 
The most interesting of the others are ‘Bergson: In Retrospect’ (by 
Cornelius Kruse, Professor of Philosophy at Middletown, who studied 
at the Sorbonne just after the last war), ‘Form Criticism as an Experi- 
ment’ (a severe criticism of the more extreme forms of this method of 
treating the Gospels, by Ismar J. Peritz), ‘The Non-Pacifist Christian’ 
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(by Paul F. Douglass, a Methodist minister and member of the Vermont 
Senate). Two other instructive articles are that by G. Brockwell King 
about “The Small Sects and the Primitive in Religion’, and that by E. M. 
Gale on ‘The Menace to China Missions—A Layman’s View’. The Book 
Reviews give a useful glimpse into the theological standpoint of the 
books written and read in America at the present time. 


Yale Review (Spring Number, 1941).—This issue deals with the 
world war in many aspects. Carl Becker critically describes Hitler’s 
New Order in Europe as the Old Disorder. He finds that it is based, 
with new terminology, on political absolutism, orthodoxy, and military 
imperialism. He writes a vivid historical survey which supports his 
argument. E. M. Earle defines the threat that totalitarianism is to 
American security. He shows that the United States has a vital 
concern in the existence of an ordered world, for if Hitler did win 
isolation would not be a policy that America pursues but a condition 
enforced upon her. In the opinion of W. H. Chamberlain, Stalin, the 
cunning Soviet dictator, gives every indication of trying in the long 
run to win war by default, to emerge as the victor because the belli- 
gerents wear themselves out in a struggle of mutual devastation and 
exhaustion. Sovietism is evidently a pale counterpart of Nazism with 
the same grandiose dreams of world domination. ‘What shall America 
defend?’ asks H. M. Vinacke who reviews the world situation from the 
United States point of view as a defence of world policy rather national 
security. He points out that participation in the present struggle 
may be the surest means of avoiding war against a united Europe. 
S. V. Benet discusses the power of the written word and shows that the 
war to-day is one of ideas and minds as well as armed forces. He 
proves that free words and free thinking are an essential ‘part of 
democratic progress. ‘Calico Days’ by Edwin Corle is a reminiscence 
of the mining days and a well-written article. A. G. Keller points out 
what Literature can do for Science. ‘Economic Policy and Latin 
America’ is the theme of J. W. Evans. He indicates the importance of 
economic policies depends on their relation to the defence of America. 
“We meet a Snake’ is a vivid piece of writing by I. T. Sanderson. 
Ruth Greene pieces together fragments from a journal into a thrilling 
record of life in war-torn China. Critical book reviews and comments 
complete a first class war-time number. 
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